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MINISTRY TO YOUTH 


Your December, 1960, issue was most 
stimulating. It can be added to the material 
we now have through the National Council 
of Churches on “Youth Culture.” I would be 
glad to have 25 copies of the issue for use in 
leadership training with youth workers here 
in Kansas. I am also moved to write to Dr. 
Ross Snyder for further information on his 
“one-to-one” point of view. 





THE 


Frank K. McDoweELu 
Minister of 

First Presbyterian Church 
Wellington, Kansas 


After reading your article on “Self-Dis- 
covery and Self-Expression through Art 
Forms” by Clyde Dodder, I feel that this 
message should reach a larger group than 
the readers of your publication. 

I am the supervisor of the Activity 
Therapy Department of the East Moline 
State Hospital. This hospital is responsible 
for a 20 minute weekly radio program reach- 
ing our local community, called “Psy- 
chiatry and You.” I am responsible for the 
program on December 24, 1960, which will 
include music by our patients in the Music 
Department. 

I wish to request permission to quote cer- 
tain paragraphs from the above mentioned 
article, giving due credit to the author and 
to your magazine. If this is not permissible, 
will you kindly let me know as soon as pos- 
sible. If I have your permission, will you 
send a copy of your permit to station 


W.H.B.F., Rock Island, Illinois. 


LuLu KroGsGAArD 

Supervisor of Activity Therapy 
East Moline State Hospital 
East Moline, Illinois 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


February 


I received my December issue of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY only yesterday and have read 
only a couple of articles. Since Dr. Snyder 
has put into words what I have been trying 
to practice for several years and have trie 
to get our adult leadership to practice, I am 
ordering six extra copies of the December 
issue to share with several of the pastors an 
leaders among our college young people. 

Thank you for devoting this issue to Th 
Ministry to Youth, for we need even 
thought and idea we might get from every 
source to seek to meet the needs of th 
youth of today. 


Evpert T. WILLIAMS 
Director, Baptist Student Union 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Your December issue of PASTORAL PS¥- 
CHOLOGY has just reached my desk. It is 9 
worthwhile that I wish to put two copies in 
our library for the use of ministers and oth 
er workers with youth. I enclose my check 
for one dollar. 


MyrtLe L. IMMER 

Field Worker with Youth 
Methodist Board of Education 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I would like very much to have five addi 
tional copies of the December, 1960, issue oi 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. There is much e& 
cellent material here which I believe would 
be very helpful to us in our youth program. 


Jerry G. Exviott 

Minister of 

Meneely Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Dallas, Texas 


I have just received the December issue 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. This is an exceP 
tionally fine issue and I would like to order 
five copies to give to key persons in oUf 
Youth Department. 

Would you please send us five extra copits 
and bill us for same? 


Binrorp W. GILBERT 
Minister of 
First Methodist Church 


Limon, Colorado 


Enclosed please find a check for $.50 for 
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1961 LETTERS TO 
an extra copy of the December issue of PAS- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY. The pastor receives this, 
but I felt that this was such an excellent is- 
sue that it would be well worthwhile to have 
an extra copy around. 

There is a great need in our churches for 
this insight into youth work. 


Roxie JESTER 
Director of Christian Education 
Shroyer Road Baptist Church 
Dayton, Ohio 


I have just finished reading the December 
1960 issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and I 
am very much impressed with the contents. 

I would like to know if it would be pos- 
sible for me to obtain 150 copies of this is- 
sue for use in a “Youth Workers’ Retreat.” 
The Youth Committee of the Illinois Coun- 
cil of Churches is sponsoring three such re- 
treats on Nov. 19-21, 1961. As chairman of 
the Youth Committee I am on the planning 
committee for these retreats. I think the De- 
cember issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY would 
make excellent background reading for all 
those in attendance at these retreats. 

Please let me know details as to cost, time 
in obtaining copies, etc. 


W. Lee Hicks 

Youth Department 

Illinois Christian Youth Council 
Illinois Council of Churches 
Springfield, Illinois 


We enclose our check for five dollars, for 
which please send us ten copies of the De- 
cember, 1960, issue of PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 

The chairman of our Youth Division tells 
me that this issue has several very stimulat- 
ing articles about youth work, including one 
by Ross Snyder. We plan to give the copies 
to the Youth Division, and hope we may 
have them soon. 


Rutu G. CHENEY 
Director of Youth Work 
Episcopal Church House 
Mount St. Alban 
Washington, D. C. 


Thank you for publishing the December 
Issue on Youth, I hope it doesn’t end with 
this issue but continues with more detailed 
articles in this area. 
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I would like to order twenty copies of this 
issue to use in our Fellowship of Adult 
Workers with Youth. Please bill our church 
for whatever expense may be involved. 


GerorGE HOLCOMBE 

Associate Pastor 

University Methodist Church 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


P.P. IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD == 


In the June, 1960 issue of your publication, 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, I noted an article by 
the Reverend Lester Kinsolving entitled 
“Christianity and Capital Punishment.” 

Since the article is copyrighted, I have 
requested and obtained from the Reverend 
Kinsolving his permission to have the ar- 
ticle reprinted in the Congressional Record. 

Please let me know if you have no ob- 
jection to my inserting this article in the 
Record. 


ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

House of Representatives 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


P. P. ASSOCIATION 





Thank you for the great work you are 
doing for the whole field of pastoral psy- 
chology. I look forward to the day when 
we might have an official organization with 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY as its journal and 
opportunities for face to face sharing of 
our ideas and discoveries. 


Don CLARK 

Resident Counselor 
Murphree Area 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


I am and have long been a subscriber and 
reader of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and have 
found much in it that has been helpful and 
constructive for me both personally and in 
my role as a pastoral counsellor. I wish to 
congratulate you on the magazine and to 
thank you for it. 

Rev. Eucene Peacock 
St. Francis Methodist Church 
Mobile, Alabama 








Joseph Havens 


UR Man of the Month is engaged in a new kind of exploration 
on a college campus. Trained in the relationships between psy- 
chology and religion, he serves as College Counselor and Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
With the assistance of the Danforth Foundation, he and Carleton 
College are attempting to find out whether a person with his back- 
ground and interests, fully accepted in the academic life of the col- 
lege, but with much more time available for counseling as students 
seek him out, may accomplish something different from formal coun- 
seling services, college chaplaincies, denominational religious workers, 
or regular faculty members. Eventually we shall hope to have a re- 
port on this experiment. 

As Paul Tillich, the theologian to whom Joseph Havens declares 
his deepest indebtedness, has said of himself, Havens too has found 
his vocation on several “boundaries.” He is a theologian who has 
nevertheless decided against entering the ordained ministry. He is 
a devoted member of the Society of Friends, who is yet critical of 
the Friends for not thinking through their ecumenical relations with 
sufficient seriousness. Deeply influenced by mystical religionists of 
past and present—Thomas a Kempis, Thomas 

Kelley, Gerald Heard, and others—he never- 

The MAN theless regards himself as not the “mystical 
tvpe.” He is one of the few American theolo- 
of the gians who has studied Carl Jung’s psychology 
seriously and sympathetically, and yet he feels 

MONTH dissatisfied with what he regards as a lack 
of systematic and scientific rigor in that psy- 


chology. Well trained in psychology and es 
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e eo 
editorial 
The Cost of Keeping Up 
ation 
psy- HAT it costs a psychologist to lars. In addition, he receives the 
stant keep up with his professional A.P.A. Directory free every other 


‘ota. | reading has struck us forcibly of late. year, and at half price on alternate 
leton | We are not quite sure what the moral _ years. 


yack- | is for pastoral psychologists, but we These subscription rates seem high 
col | are going to try to find it. to pastoral readers, for we are accus- 
dents The American Psychological Asso- tomed to rates on our journals that 


‘oun- | ciation, which is the general profes- have been subsidized, whether by a 
kers, | sional organization, now has more than church or educational institution, by 
a re- | eighteen thousand members and pub- methods of mass circulation, or by 
lishes twelve journals. No discounts advertisnig. In theological circles there 
lares } on any of the journals are given for are few if any journals whose material 
ound { quantity, cash, library, or plead-pover- is at a professional level of discussion 
has | ty orders. A subscriber to all twelve and which are supported entirely by 
le is | magazines who is not a member of the _ their subscribers. In contrast, psychol- 
al of | Association would pay, at 1961 rates, ogists assume that they will have to 
with | one hundred and fifty dollars. Most of pay the full bill for their professional 
ts of | the journals cost ten dollars a year, al- reading. 

ymas | though three of them have twenty dol- To be sure, even among the journals 
ever- | lar rates. A member subscriber re-read by psychologists some hidden sub- 
tical | ceives the “American Psychologist” as sidies could be found. Additional psy- 
eolo- | part of his dues payment. In addition chological journals are published by 
logy | he receives a ten dollar credit appli- universities, societies, and other bodies, 
feels | cable to any other journal or journals. and sometimes at a loss. The amount 
lack } The remaining journals he receives at of free time given in editorial work on 
psy- | one-half the stated cost, i.e., he receives all the journals would, if paid for ade- 
| es- } 2 ten dollar journal for five dollars, quately, at least double subscription 
, 6) | %datwenty dollar journal for ten dol- prices. Needless to say, no such jour- 
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nal ever pays an author for articles 
except sometimes in the form of a few 
free reprints. 

Speaking of free reprints, let us 
examine the dilemma they pose to the 
able young psychologist who has re- 
cently completed from four to seven 
years of expensive graduate study and 
whose income is no more plush than 
that of the young pastor of comparable 
age. Having carried out some bit of 
research and written it up, probably 
serving as his own secretary, statisti- 
cian, and literary agent, he has sub- 
mitted it to one of the psychological 
journals and found, to his joy, that it 
is accepted for publication. The literary 
traffic being what it is, he has known 
it would take at least a year before it 
would see print. But by the time it 
does appear in, let us say, two years, 
his patience has worn a bit thin. How- 
ever, it is in print and looks good. 

He receives fifty reprints free, but 
generally he feels that he needs more 
than that and orders a goodly supply, 
sending a few out to friends and col- 
leagues “With the compliments of the 
author.” Then the fan mail begins, I 
have read your recent article and would 
appreciate a reprint.”” The number of 
diligent reprint collectors, who usually 
use a mimeographed postcard for their 
requests with space left for writing in 
the name of the article desired, con- 
tinues to increase. Since the author is 
supposed to regard the request as a 
compliment, the fact that he has to 
supply the reprint and the postage to 
mail it is regarded as part of the game. 
Our friend of course can in turn re- 
quest reprints from others. No doubt 
they are usually put to good use. Occa- 
sionally they may represent enthusias- 
tic readers. But financially they do add 
to the young psychologist’s burdens. 

So far we have not noted the cost 
to the psychologist of keeping up with 
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related fields the subject matter of 
which bears upon his own. The way 
all the social sciences are moving these 
days, responsibility in relationship to 
cognate disciplines becomes more ur- 
gent than ever. The psychologist may 
do much of his perusing, to be sure. 
in a library, which protects his purse, 
But he will probably have to take out 
a few subscriptions himself. 

One of the A. P. A. Journals, and 
a good one, is devoted entirely to re- 
views of books. In a recent issue 
thirty-two books were reviewed, the 
total retail price of which came to more 
than $175. That means that this jour- 
nal reviews each year (twelve numbers 
of the magazine) about two thousand 
dollars worth of books. The average 
price of psychological books tends to 
be rather higher than we are accus- 
tomed to for religious books. 

For a good many _ professional 
groups and increasingly so—perhaps 
especially for the medical and psycho- 
logical—dues to the professional socie- 
ties to which one must belong are very 
far from being nominal. A psychiatrist, 
for example, must count on paying 
several hundred dollars each year for 
maintaining his membership in_ the 
basic medical and psychiatric societies. 
To be sure, all these as well as jour- 
nals and books are business expenses 
and therefore lower income tax. But 
they involve real money in sums that 
are unfamiliar to clergy and theolo- 
gians. 





When we began, we implied our 
uncertainty about what all this may 
imply for the pastor. Before digging 
deeper, perhaps we may be forgiven 
for saying it shows what a bargain 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY is. We doubt 
very much that it means psychologists 
pay to keep up with their profession 
and clergy do not. Our hunch is rather 
that the psychologist taxes himself out 
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in the open where he sees it, while 
most of what we pay to keep up is at 
last indirect and sometimes hidden. 
To the extent that this is true, we run 
a risk of overlooking the true cost, of 
undervaluing some of the assets that 
help us to keep up, and of minimizing 
the collective ethical check-up system 
that is inherent in our being a profes- 
sion. 

Do we pay to keep up even though 
indirectly? We believe so. Here, for 
example, is an excellent theological 
journal we may get for five dollars a 
year. The fact may be that it would 
cost at least ten if it were not 
sidized. Or here is a book that an 
astute publisher puts out for four dol- 
lars (and which we can manage to get 
through so and so for less) instead of 
for seven dollars, because the combina- 
tion of editorial judgment, church book 
stores, and honest but diligent promo- 
tion enable it to sell in sufficient quan- 
tity to keep the price down for us. But 
who pays the editors, the promotion 
managers, and others? Quite indirect- 
ly, we often do. The same point can 
be seen more sharply when a church 
pays a pastor’s expenses to a profes- 
sional meeting. Suppose that, after the 
appropriation is approved, the pastor 
requests that it be shifted to his salary 
instead? Indirectly, we do pay more 
than we often realize. 

Perhaps there are dangers in the 
situation faced by the psychologists. 


sub- 
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They may be tempted to be too con- 
scious of themselves as an in-group, 
or to get into bad habits of communi- 
cating among themselves so that no 
one else can understand them, or even 
to become too narrow in their under- 
standing of what psychology is. But 
surely our pastoral dangers are greater. 
We may not subscribe to any truly 
professional-level magazines at all or, 
if we do, we may file them for future 
reading while we subsist on those that 
emphasize news, inspiration, sermon 
ideas, and social commentary. All these 
latter things are important, but not as 
substitutes for deep-reaching profes- 
sional-level discussion. 

It is no doubt true that the psychol- 
ogists stumbled into the publication 
virtues we have lauded in this com- 
mentary, mainly because they could 
find no one to subsidize them. But our 
guess is that now, even if they had 
sponsors, they would prefer their 
printed-word autonomy. We do not 
say this too forcefully because, if their 
wives were consulted, the result might 
be different. But it is just possible that 
if tomorrow we had to pay full cash 
rates for every bit of competent profes- 
sional reading matter, we might be 
more careful and discriminating. And 
we might be more aware that our 
profession as well as our vocation re- 
quires nourishment. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 





AS YOU ought not to attempt to cure the eyes without the head, or the head 
without the body, so neither ought you to attempt to cure the body without 


the soul; and this . . 


. is the reason why the cure of many diseases is unknown 


to the physicians of Hellas, because they are ignorant of the whole, which ought 
to be studied also; for the part can never be well unless the whole is well... 
And therefore, if the head and body are to be well, you must begin by curing 


the soul; that is the first thing—PLato, “Charmides,” The Dialogues of Plato 











Religious seekers who are grappling with the 
positive or negative forces at work within them 
are going through processes similar to those 
who are struggling toward a_ psychologically 
defined “self-fulfillment.” For others, psycho- 
therapy can function as a substitute for some 
important aspects of religious experience. 


Psychotherapy and Salvation 


T IS always striking to discover an- 

cient and honorable issues and con- 
troversies clothed in new garb or re- 
curring under new names. In reading 
the record of a case in client-centered 
(“non - directive”) counseling, the 
writer was suddenly struck with an im- 
portant parallel between the client's 
experience and that of St. Paul and 
Martin Luther. The client was a 
middle-aged married woman who had 
come to the Counseling Center of the 
University of Chicago for help in deal- 
ing with the psychological difficulties 
of her daughter. She very quickly 
came to see the problem more within 
herself than in her daughter, and pro- 
ceeded to undertake an intensive self- 
exploration for some forty-eight inter- 
views. Early in this process, she began 
to rely for guidance somewhat less on 
her own conscious will and intellect 
and soon came to trust “powers” or 
“forces” she felt to be working within 
her. Although this trust grew slowly it 
eventually became an important basis 
of her sense of security, and helped 
significantly to guide her in her work 
and in her interpersonal relations. At 
the end of therapy, she had become ac- 
quainted with new resources and pow- 
ers within her upon which she could 


JOSEPH HAVENS 


Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


rely when “her own” powers of con- 
scious willing and thinking were ex- 
hausted. If one is willing to translate 
this client’s “forces” or “‘power” into 
“God,” he has a convincing example 
of the movement from a reliance upon 
the “works” of one’s own will to a 
faith in that Power beyond our own 
wisdom and will. 

This vaguely formulated insight de- 
manded further investigation. Was 
this really a parallel experience? Is 
psychotherapy and religious experience 
fundamentally the same kind of inner 
event? Was this one case simply a 
happenstance, or could it be systematt- 
cally and scientifically demonstrated 
that what happened in earlier days 
under religious auspices now occurs in 
the counseling office or the psychiatric 
consulting room? If so, in what sense 
and to what extent is this true? And 
finally, if the one type of experience 
does overlap the other, what implica 
tions might this have for the minister 
or religious counselor or modern spif- 
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itual director? What practical lessons 
for pastoral care and counseling might 
be learned from such parallels as this? 

In a beginning attempt to answer 
some of these questions, the author 
undertook a systematic investigation of 
two cases of religious experience 
(Martin Luther, and Stephen Grellet, 
a Quaker missionary of the early 19th 
century) and two cases of client-cen- 
tered counseling, one of which was the 
case cited above.’ Fortunately com- 
plete typewritten copies of the tape 
recordings of the two cases in counsel- 
ing were available. Stephen Grellet 
wrote a voluminous journal of his 
inner (and outer) religious pilgrim- 
age, and Martin Luther’s experience 
can be gleaned from the many auto- 
biographical comments in his letters, 
commentaries, homilies, etc. The con- 
clusions of this investigation shed 
some light on the questions posed 
above. 


¢ BOTH the religious cases and 
in the case of Mrs. Oak (cited 
above) there was a clearly defined 
movement from an early reliance upon 
one’s own unaided powers and accom- 
plishments to a trust in powers other 
than one’s conscious self. This is seen 
most clearly, of course, in Luther. In 
his younger years as a monk, he prac- 
ticed all manner of austerities and 
self-mortifications in his attempts to 
justify himself before God. His salva- 
tion seemed to depend almost wholly 
upon his own efforts. But he did not 
reach inner peace, and continued to 
search the Scriptures for some relief. 
This he eventually found in Paul’s 
words in Romans, “The just shall 





_'Under the name of Mrs. Oak, this case 
is reported more extensively in Carl R. 
Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond, Psycho- 
therapy and Personality Change (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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live by faith.” Out of this discovery 
came Luther’s doctrine of 
by faith alone” and his experiences of 
God’s love and acceptance in spite of 
his failures and sins. Although Luther 
continued to do “good works” by his 


‘salvation 


own effort, these were never of sig- 
nificance in salvation; the latter he 


attributed solely to God or to “other- 


power,” as we shall call it in this study, 
and he endeavored to bring himself to 
rely wholly upon it. A similar change 
did occur in Mrs. Oak. Her despera- 
tion came not over concern about her 
salvation, as with Luther, but in her 
apparent failure with her daughter and 
in her disintegrating marriage. As we 
have indicated, this desperation led her 
to turn her attention within, where 
she discovered, deep within self, some 
processes she had scarcely noticed be- 
fore. At first her attitude toward these 
things was a kind of watchful waiting, 
a “letting something take place,” as 
she put it. Later on in therapy, she 
tries to phrase it in this way: 


. I think, I think again, what is 
happening is that I latched on 
someplace . . . I don’t know where, and 
I don’t know how ... and I’m con- 
vinced that that’s the secret, you see 
. .. I latched on to a kind of, of wait- 
ing the thing out. A ... the only ex- 
pression I can find for it is a kind of 
wating... i€s......5 jae le... I 
just go out, and just sort of, of let... 
forces take hold. 


These “forces” which she let take 
hold never lost their meaning and 
“saving power” for her, and came later 
on to play a role not unlike that of the 
power of Christ in Luther’s and Grel- 
let’s experience. In the other psycho- 
therapeutic case (Mr. Rafo), there 
was likewise an early reliance upon 
the conscious will which was consider- 
ably frustrated by tendencies to lie, 
brag, criticize, etc., which he could not 


control. A decreasing trust in and 
reliance upon his own powers was cer- 
tainly characteristic of Mr. Rafo also, 
but it never eventuated in as clear a 
reliance upon some “other-power” 
outside his conscious self as did the 
other three. The following comment 
is the closest he comes to such an 
acknowledgement : 


But in general I do feel that 
we've done a lot. I'm not conscious of 
how it happened, but I can see it hap- 
pened. And after all that’s the important 
thing. So in general I feel pretty good 
about it. 


So far we have been assuming that 
the experience of this “other-power” 
in Mrs. Oak and in the religious cases 
was similar; nothing has been claimed 
about the actual nature of this “‘other- 
power.” The religious subjects saw it 
in a supernatural context; the psycho- 
therapeutic interpreted it as 
arising simply from within themselves, 
from their own deeper selves. This 
issue of what the “other-power” really 
is lies beyond the scope of this brief 
paper, important as our personal af- 
firmations about it may be. However, 
it may be useful to indicate some of 
the bases on which the writer would 
assert that these two kinds of expe- 
riences did have .significant elements 
in common in spite of the highly differ- 
ing interpretations of those experi- 
ences. First let us quote from the rec- 
ord of Mrs. Oak’s counseling to get 
some feeling of what she did experi- 
ence of these inner powers or proc- 
esses. 


cases 


N THE thirty-fourth interview, she 

tries to convey something of the 
nature of the changes which have been 
going on within her: 


. that there’s a kind of gentleness 
to it. I mean that you aren’t aware of. 
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And then there's but just because 


you are ... you finally become aware 
that something has moved . . . a 
change ... it... it’s terribly exciting 


I'd sort of . . . sort of acquired some 
place, and picked up . . . all along the 
way, and some beyond my way,a... 
a certain instinct, and I don’t mean 
instinct when I say that, a . for all 
that has happened, a... the... the 
things that have happened to you and 
why they’ve happened, and . and the 
result. The . . . a kind of acquaintance 
with the structure... A... almost as 
though I knew it brick for brick kind 
of ... thing. A it’s a something 
that .. . an awareness . . . I mean, that 
...Of...a feeling of not being fooled, 
a not being drawn into the thing. And 
a... critical sense, a .. . of knowing- 
3ut in a way .. . the reason it’s 
hidden and . . . I mean, it almost is a 
part of it’s a part of me, it 
somehow can’t be a part of . . ry 
day life... It’s .. . it’s something that 
is totally without hate. I mean, just 
totally. Not with love, but totally with- 
out hate. 


ness. 


She is aware of a new dimension of 


it in the thirty-eighth interview: 
And I of course, then that’s what 
brings me down where I feel, by golly, 
it’s... It’s really awfully intelligent. I 
mean, not me, you see. I mean this 
whole 
Another comment to the psy- 


chometrist following the first forty in- 
terviews corroborates this impression: 
“This self, now, that was hateless, was 
so huge, it was able to encompass all 
of humanity and that it let so many 
things in beside, in addition to love.” 
The most mystical of Mrs. Oak’s 
groping words concerning this “other- 
power” at work in her is found toward 
the end of the therapy : 


It seems to me that what I’m saying 
is that some way, (pause) very deep in 


self, is a—a kind of force which, 





which apparently seems clearer to me 
in terms of a flame a (pause) a flame 
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which is, is cold, a, so very, very a— 
(pause) crystal, and that isn’t the word, 
but so much generated, so much heat 
generated, a, that it’s cold, and, and, so 
bright that ah, it’s almost, you can’t, 
you can’t look through it, it’s kind of 
blinding, then it seems to me that I 
said, that it is the individual ah, who 
has somehow gotten there, has somehow 
made the journey. 


There are a number of important 
points to be noted in these brief ex- 
cerpts from the recordings. On the 
one hand, Mrs. Oak sees these inner 
changes as a part of herself. One of 
her most suggestive phrases is the 
“flame of self.” She denies that these 
mysterious occurrences are “a thing 
apart” from herself, and says at one 
point that they are “all me.’’ On the 
other hand, she repeats in several dif- 
ferent ways that whatever is operating 
within her is “more than me.” It is 
perceived to be “huge,” “‘able to en- 
compass all of humanity.” It is “solid 
reality” and has a “structure” of its 
own. Putting these quotations togeth- 
er, a philosophically-minded person 
could find clear indications that the 
self which is “all me” and which un- 
dergoes almost “physical” changes is 
also the Self which is so “huge” as to 
“encompass all of humanity.” 


TEPHEN GRELLET is the more 

mystical of the two religious cases. 
Let us now turn to his Journal for 
some understanding of how he inter- 
preted his encounter with “other-pow- 
er.” At the age of twenty-one, he was 
one evening struck down by “an awful 
voice proclaiming the words, ‘Eter- 
nity! Eternity! Eternity!’ ” This expe- 
tience marked the beginning of his 
conversion to Christianity and the So- 
ciety of Friends. Following it, he took 
up the reading of William Penn’s No 
Cross, No Crown. Out of his struggle 
to comprehend this book, written in a 
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language different from his native 
French, he comments: “I had never 
met with anything of the kind; neither 
had I felt the Divine witness in me 
operating so powerfully before.” 

His interest in Friends steadily 
grew, and not long after his experience 
with the voice proclaiming “Eternity,” 
he and his brother visited a Friends’ 
Meeting. He records the following: 
x . but I soon forgot the servants, 
and all things around me; for, in an 
inward silent frame of mind, seeking 
for the Divine presence, I was favored 
to find in me, what I had so long, and 
with so many tears, sought for without 
me.” And one other comment about 
this same meeting: “After them D. D. 
and R. Y. spoke also; but I was so 
gathered in the temple of my heart be- 
fore God, that I was wholly absorbed 
with what was passing there. Thus had 
the Lord opened my heart to seek Him 
where He is to be found.” 

Comparisons between these some- 
what mystical experiences of Stephen 
Grellet and Mrs. Oak’s tentative de- 
scriptions of her inner changes are 
difficult, perhaps dangerous. We are 
not at all clear just what Grellet means 
by his words, “‘feeling the operation of 
the Divine witness” in him, nor what 
a sense of God’s presence really felt 


like. Nonetheless there are certain 
striking parallels: 

1. Both Grellet and Mrs. Oak 

found within themselves what 


they had not found in all their 
external concerns (i.e. “‘salva- 
tion’’). 

2. They both found themselves 
deeply “absorbed” at times with 
processes which were occurring 
within them yet somehow beyond 
their conscious control. 

3. They both felt that these proc- 


esses somehow had _ necessary 
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and important connections with 
something much larger than 
themselves. This connection with 
powers beyond the self is per- 
ceived more explicitly and con- 
stantly by Grellet than by Mrs. 
Oak, but some of the words of 
the latter, as we have seen, can 
only be interpreted as indicating 
that she too at times felt this 
larger self to exceed the bounds 
of what one normally considers 
to be “myself.” 

4. Even beyond these parallels we 
find evidence that some of the 
ends or results of the inner oper- 
ations may have been similar. 
For Mrs. Oak one of the most 
striking discoveries was that this 
process which pulled things to- 
gether and made a whole also 
led to a genuine love (not a 
“love philosophy”), which she 
emphasized with the words, “‘to- 
tally without hate.’ For Grellet, 
on his first missionary journey, 
the effect of the workings of God 
within him was also a feeling of 
love toward his fellows. “He so 
condescended to me, that on 
coming into a family, a feeling 
of Divine Love clothing me, I 
was enabled to communicate 
my concern for Truth in their 
hearts.” 


The few quotations cited above and 
this summary of the parallels between 
them may not be sufficient for the 
reader to form a final judgment as to 
the validity of the comparisons which 
are made; perhaps they will suggest 
that it is at least possible to think about 
the “other-power” found in psycho- 
therapy and in religious experience 
under the same categories, even if one 
denies that they are the same in es- 
sence. 
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NOTHER parallel between reli- 

gious and psychotherapeutic ex- 
perience is found in what might be 
called the “end-points” of the two 
kinds of experience. In at least one of 
the cases of psychotherapy and in both 
cases of religious experience, there 
was found a close working together— 
one might almost say a mutual rein- 
forcement—of the two poles of “self- 
power” and “other-power.” This is 
illustrated by Mrs. Oak’s coming to 
trust her “total self,” her faith that 
both what she was aware of and what 
she was not aware of were working in 
unity toward her self-fulfillment. She 
expresses this in a groping way in the 
following excerpt: 


This is how it’s coming out. And 
then, I mean I’m, I’m utterly confused 
if, is it something that is just happen- 
ing, is it something that I want to hap- 


pen this way? And yet, I, I, . . . well, 
I’m that answers it-itself . . . ac-actu- 
ally. . . . If it’s something that’s just 


happening, then it’s happening because I 
want it to happen. I-I’m sure 


This mutual working together of 
the self and the Other is best illus- 
trated by Luther, especially by his tre- 
mendous courage and strength of con- 
viction when he feels that God is 
working in and through his words and 
acts : 


But because God has taken my mouth 
and commanded me to speak, for that 
purpose he stands powerfully with 
me and strengthens my cause in my 
words and deeds . . . I will speak on 
these things . . . and not be silent. 


This kind of cooperation, even amal- 
gamation, of “self-power” and “other- 
power” is, as indicated, something 
which is found only in the last or 
final stage of religious-psychological 
development. 
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An unexpected parallel between 
Grellet’s and Mrs. Oak’s experiences 
occurs in connection with their use of 
their own “‘self-power” as a means of 
permitting or encouraging the expres- 
sion of “other-power” within them. 
Both of them find it necessary to take 
themselves in hand at times to prevent 
their conscious thoughts or desires 
from interfering with these deeper 
workings of “other-power.” Both of 
them put a high value upon these inner 
processes, and they both find it neces- 
sary to use what powers are under 
their conscious control to help to bring 
about, maintain, and continue their 
reliance upon them. Grellet puts it this 
way : 


He indeed led me about and instruct- 
ed me, and brought me so under his 
discipline, that in those days, he was 
felt to be the life of my soul, and the 
spring of my thoughts. The watch over 
the avenues of the heart was so main- 
tained that if a single thought presented, 
foreign to heavenly things, or such as 
concerned not the salvation of my soul, 
I was greatly troubled .. . 


Very similar in quality to this is 
Mrs. Oak’s trust of her inner “emo- 
tional logic” and her “struggle to re- 
strain whatever in one might interfere 
with or obscure the working of this 
deeper logic or pattern.” 


The relative immaturity which was 
fairly evident in Mr. Rafo and the fact 
that he was not as far along as the 
others toward the end-point of the 
mutual reinforcement of “self-power” 
and “other-power” led the writer to a 
concept of stages or levels in the de- 
veloping relationship between the two 
kinds of power. The earlier or lower 
stages are concerned with the various 
ways in which the subjects try to come 
to terms with this “other-power.” In 
the three subjects who had significant 
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positive experiences of “other-power” 
the next stage was a slowly dawning 
trust of it and a growing willingness 
to rely upon it for help and guidance. 
Then followed the increasing cooper- 
ation or mutual reinforcement of self 
and Other which was described above. 


N DISCUSSING some of the im- 

plications of this study for the 
work of the minister, let us turn first 
to the point just discussed, the idea 
of stages or levels in the relation be- 
tween “self-power” and “‘other-power,” 
since it provides a kind of chart of one 
important dimension of _ spiritual- 
psychological growth. 

For these purposes, it will be useful 
to conceive of the first stage as a kind 
of “‘unawakened” or “unconscious” pe- 
riod before the individual is clearly 
aware of any “powers” other than his 
own consciousness working within 
him. The counselor or spiritual advisor 
with sufficient background in these 
matters will recognize that the “un- 
awakened” person will probably come 
to an experience of “other-power,” 
whether he sees it as favorable or 
unfavorable to his own needs or goals. 
At least he will experience his own 
unaided will or mind as inadequate to 
achieve his goals. Since in the present 
view it is advantageous for this to 
happen, the minister or counselor will 
be willing to allow crises or failures or, 
at times, even suffering to occur be- 
cause he knows that spiritual redemp- 
tion or self-realization cannot take 
place without a man “coming to him- 
self,” or, in the terms of this paper, 
coming face to face with the relative 
powerlessness of naive “self-power.” 
In other words, he will recognize the 
stage in which the individual has no 
sense at all of “‘other-power” as an 
early one preceding later periods of 
grappling with powers beyond the self, 
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and he will recognize the advent of 
“other-power,”’ even though it appears 
as negative intrusion, as movement 
toward a higher stage. In all of the 
four cases studied, though in different 
ways, the “unawakened” stage was 
outgrown. 

The “struggles of seli-power’’ stage 
in which the individual tries to come 
to terms with the manifestations of 
“other-power” varies greatly among 
individuals. It is difficult to draw any 
general conclusions, except to point 
out that for two of our cases (one 
religious, one psychotherapeutic) the 
struggle was to a considerable extent 
against negative “other-power,” while 
for the other two, the main attempt 
was to come to terms with and assimi- 
late more positive manifestations of 
“other-power.” The teachings of both 
Freudian and Jungian psychology have 
made clear to us that the important 
task here is to recognize and somehow 
assimilate these forces which appear to 
come from outside ourselves. 

One conclusion of the present study 
which was forcibly impressed upon 
the writer had to do with the final 
stage in the progression toward “salva- 
tion” or “self-realization.” One of the 
most important outcomes of therapy 
or religious experience, exemplified in 
three out of the four cases, is a pro- 
found inner sense that what one wills 
consciously is strongly undergirded 
and guided from sources deeper than 
or beyond the conscious self. We might 
label this one of the “end-points” of 
counseling, religious or therapeutic. 
The value of attempting to formulate 
an end-point is simply that it provides 
the counselor or minister with a per- 
spective on what may lie ahead in his 
work with counselees or seekers. A 
discussion of the pros and cons of 
having any clear or specific goal in 
mind for one’s counselees or parishion- 
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ers is well beyond the scope of this 
paper. It is the writer’s opinion that 
the most important thing is to become 
clear on just what assumptions one 
does make with regard to the end. 
points of counseling so that one can 
become constructively self-critical 
when necessary. The above formula 
tion of one end-point covers only one 
aspect of psychological or spiritual 
growth and does not pretend to be 
comprehensive. Its main recommen- 
dation lies in the fact that it was dis- 
covered to be one of the outcomes of 
religious experience and of one case 
of successful psychotherapy. 


AX YTHER implication of the pres- 
ent study lies in its assumption 
of “other-power” as an entity; this 
perspective tends to objectify “oth- 
er-power” more than do most cur- 
rent approaches of psychotherapy. 
Client-centered therapists, in what 
they call “growth forces resident with- 
in the individual,” do assume a kind 
of positive “other-power,”’ although 
the distinction between conscious and 
unconscious does not figure in their 
definition. The Freudian school of psy- 
choanalysis has, of course, made this 
distinction somewhat more clearly, but 
that theory tends to emphasize the 
negative side of “other-power” to the 
neglect of the positive: the uncon- 
scious, specifically the Id, is composed 
of impulsive, anti-social, and_ blind 
biological forces striving for expres- 
sion. Jung and his followers have en- 
visioned the unconscious, particularly 
its “collective” or deep-level aspects, 
as having a much more positive func- 
tion in the process of therapeutic 
growth, and thus they would come 
closer to the position of this paper. The 
individuals studied in the present in- 
vestigation have tended to experience 
“other-power’”’ as something possess- 
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ing a certain wisdom (Mrs. Oak: 
“awfully intelligent”) which can pro- 
vide guidance to the conscious self as 
well as a certain energizing power (we 
see this latter clearest in Grellet and 
Luther ) . 

Aside from the fact that it is expe- 
rienced in some sense as an entity, 
what might be the values of conceiving 
it as such by either a counselor or 
counselee ? In the case of the counselor 
we can say at once that such a for- 
mulation may provide an increased 
confidence or trust in the on-going 
processes of therapy or spiritual de- 
velopment. This result is seen clearly 
in the case of client-centered thera- 
pists, whose great faith in the capacity 
of each individual to solve his own 
problems and arrive at his own an- 
swers provides them with a staying 
power in the face of anxiety over the 
counselee’s behavior or discourage- 
ment with therapeutic progress. If the 
faith in positive forces is deep and 
genuine, it will inevitably tend to re- 
move a heavy burden of responsibility 
from the mind of the counselor (e.g. 
the feeling “whether or not this man 
gets well depends upon my skill as a 
therapist !’’) and help him to be less 
tense and anxious and possibly less 
ego-involved in therapeutic progress. 

If the counselee has the same kind 
of faith, it should operate similarly to 
reduce anxiety or excessive discour- 
agement. Following this line or argu- 
ment, it is the writer’s opinion that 
there may be much to be gained in the 


counselor's making explicit to the 
counselee his belief in positive “‘other- 
power.’ The sole reason for this is 


simply that positive “other-power” 
constitutes one of the major resources 
available to both counselor and coun- 
selee in the process of therapy or 
Spiritual growth, and that to make this 
resource explicit at the proper time 


may further that process. (The writer 
is aware of the vast differences be- 
tween the verbal affirmation of a faith 
and the actual possession of it so that 
it has significance at a deep level; he 
simply states his belief, based partly 
on experience, that the explicit formu- 
lation of a faith in “other-power,” at 
the right time and in the appropriate 
context, can be a factor in psychologi- 
cal or spiritual growth. The problem 
of when and in what manner this is 
done needs much investigation. ) 


VER AGAINST this stress upon 

the strength and guidance of 
“other-power,” we need to emphasize 
the almost equal importance of “‘self- 
power” in the process of “salvation.” 
Religious literature and history are 
fraught with examples of teachers and 
spiritual guides who stressed one or 
the other of these poles to the neglect 
of its opposite. Both “self” and “other” 
are a part of any significant psycho- 
therapeutic or religious growth, and 
the wise counselor will envision them 
in some kind of interactional relation- 
ship with each other—though at times 
the activity of one, at times the other, 
may play the more decisive role in the 
process. The way in which “self-pow- 
er” will operate in relation to “other- 
power” will, as mentioned above, vary 
greatly from person to person. In the 
early stages of growth, especially 
where ‘“‘other-power” seems essentially 
negative or destructive to the person- 
ality, considerable will-power may 
need to be exerted to gain control over 
undesirable feelings or actions. In later 
stages, the counselor will recognize the 
need for the expenditure of effort in 
encouraging manifestations of “other- 
power,” or in holding back egocentric 
interferences with it. At times, “self- 
power” will play a significant role in 
focusing attention on the inner proc- 
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esses, and in undertaking the process 
of self-analysis or spiritual reawaken- 
ing; at other times “self-power” may 
provide the impetus by which the re- 
orientations of personality gained from 
“other-power” may be carried into 
action in the outer world. The neces- 
sity both of the exertion of “self-pow- 
er” and of the recognition of and 
reliance upon the positive aspects of 
“other-power” is pointed to by St. 
aul: “. work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling; for God 
is at work in you, both to will and 
to work for his good pleasure.” (Phil- 
ippians 2 :12-3) 

The above paragraphs suggest a few 
of the ways in which this comparison 
of religious and psychotherapeutic ex- 
periences might be applied in a prac- 
tical way; obviously some experimen- 
tal use of this particular frame of ref- 
erence in pastoral counseling will be 
needed before its validity and degree 


of usefulness will become apparent. 
In terms of its broader objective, 
this study lends some support to the 
assertion that, psychologically con- 
sidered, psychotherapy can function as 
a substitute for some important aspects 
of religious experience. Stated in re- 
verse, it might be said that religious 
seekers who are grappling with the 
positive or negative forces at work 
within them are going through proc- 
esses similar to those who are strug 
gling toward a psychologically-defined 
“self-fulfillment.”” The present writer 
believes that each approach can learn 
a great deal from the other. To insist 
that the two processes are separate 
and distinct from each other is to 
obscure a subtle problem with an over- 
simple answer; it may cause us to 
by-pass significant insights which can 
occur if the great over- 
lapping of these two perspectives are 


amount of 


clearly and explicitly recognized 





Human Behavior Not Unalterable 


It is true that a poor heredity and the presence of destructive organic tac 
tors, and a culturally deprived background, all predispose, to some degree, 
toward a less adequate adjustment. But the significant fact is that the element 
which above all others should be the most subject to natural change or planned 
alterations, the individual’s acceptance of himself and of reality, is also the 
most important determiner of his future behavior. Rather than feeling that a 
person is inevitably doomed by unalterable forces which have shaped him, this 
study suggests that the most potent influence in his future behavior is one 


which is certainly alterable to some degree without any change in his | 






or social heredity or in his present environment. The most powerful determinant 


would appear to lie in the attitudes of the person himself—Car._ R 


Bitt L. 


June, 1948, Vol. XII, No. 3 


ROGERS, 


Ke_t_, and Heten McNet, “The Role of Seli-Understanding in the 
Prediction of Behavior,” from the “Journal of Consulting Psychology 
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The Theology 


HERE IS evident need for a care- 

ful examination of the theological 
implications of the modern practice of 
pastoral care. In recent years rapid 
progress has been made in understand- 
ing people and their problems, and 
with it how they may be helped by the 
minister to achieve a fuller life. But 
the relation of the Apostolic Faith to 
this person-centered approach has 
scarcely begun to be explored, while 
questions have to be asked about the 
bearing of the insights gained in pas- 
toral care on systematic theology. A 
two-way critique is required : the prac- 
tice of ministering to those in trouble 
has to come under the scrutiny of the 
theologian who, in turn, needs to re- 
late his discipline to actual experience 
in living. 

Paul Tillich is one of the few mod- 
ern theologians, and probably the most 
outstanding, to attempt the task of cor- 
telation. His address at the opening 
session of the Fifth National Confer- 
ence on Clinical Pastoral Education, 
recently held at Atlantic City, was an 
admirable example of the work that 
needs to be done. In the course of a 
discussion on the Theology of Pastoral 
Care he raised the issue of the mean- 





Acceptance implies understanding, identifica- 
tion, and willingness to begin where a man 
. . However, whatever the word ‘ac- 
ceptance’ may mean in the Christian vocabu- 
, it cannot mean that God accepts man un- 
conditionally as he is, making no demand upon 
him; for demand is an integral part of the 
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ing of ‘acceptance’ as it is commonly 
used in the field of pastoral counsel- 
ing. Tillich argued that one of the 
aims of pastoral care was to help peo- 
ple accept themselves in their finite 
creatureliness, in their guilt, and in 
their state of doubt ; but this could only 
be done if the counselor had accepted 
himself in the same way. The ground 
of such self-acceptance, Tillich contin- 
ued, was the fact that God accepts man 
as finite, guilty, and doubting. In a 
pregnant sentence God’s acceptance of 
man was related to the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification by faith. 

Clearly the matter cannot be left 
there. Within the limitations of a 
single paper Tillich could not be ex- 
pected to pursue such a theme ; indeed 
it is surely the function of the skilled 
lecturer to ask the right questions and 
stimulate discussion. We therefore 
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take him seriously when we ask what 
is implied by relating the idea of ac- 
ceptance to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. Is it legitimate to argue 
from counseling experience to belief 
about the nature and ways of God? 
And if this is granted, in what sense 
does God accept us? Again, is faith 
the ground and condition of acceptance 
however it the 
means whereby we appropriate some- 
thing which is already true of us? In 
other words, is acceptance anterior to 
faith, and, if so, in what sense does 
faith justify? These are some of the 
questions arising out of the connection 
Tillich suggested between ‘acceptance’ 
and ‘justification by faith.’ 


W ‘ BEGIN with the legitimacy of 
basing any theological conclu- 
sions on pastoral experience. It would 
be generally conceded that the practical 
ministry needs to be informed all the 
time by theological insight, and that 
we do not think theologically unless 
we relate the intellectual discipline to 
the encounter between God and man 
in the context of human relationships 
and life in the created order. That is 
one of the principal points made by 
Richard Niebuhr in his recent book, 
The Purpose of the Church and Its 
Ministry. But is the true? 
How far are we permitted to argue 
from experience in life situations to 
the nature and ways of God? 


we define it, or is 


converse 


The question obviously leads into 
the debatable realm of the relationship 
between natural and revealed theology, 
with the thorny problem of the possi- 
ble delimitation of the sphere of reve- 
lation. That is beyond the 
scope of the present article. Suffice it 
to say that once it has been conceded 
that natural theology gives us valid 
knowledge of God, the door is open 
that the whole of 


clearly 


to argue human 
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experience is the sphere of revelation 
and therefore that from the totalit 
of that experience we may learn of 
God. (This does not, of course, pre. 
clude the view that there is special 
revelation within the field of genera 
revelation.) The use which the Thon- 
ists make of the analogia entis may 
well lead us to the conviction that the 
argument from analogy is applicable 
beyond the nature of ‘being’ to the 
dynamic relations between persons; a 
any rate we have warrant in the Bibl 
for such a line of 
example, in the book of Hosea. Out 
of the bitter experience of the infideli- 
ty of his wife and his own continuin 
love for her, the prophet argues t 
attitude relationship t 
Israel. While there is danger in the 
method, the danger of projecting hu 
man frailty and failure into our con 
the argument has 
validity provided we are prepared t 
say, “If this is the best we know of 
man, the truth about God cannot be 
noble.” After 
that God 
striving after the best we know; for 
both the ideal and the means to attain 
it are His gift and reflect His char- 
acter. So we should consistently seek 
to interpret our theological beliefs in 


reasoning, as, for 


God's and 


ception of God, 


less all, we have to 


believe encounters us in 


the light of our experience of the 
ministry. 

On the basis that we may take our 
counseling experience as a_ starting 


point for theological insight, we 
ask what bearing the idea of accept- 
ance, as we have become accustomed 
to it in the field of Pastoral Counsel- 
ing, has upon our beliefs concerning 
God’s attitude to man; and here we 
encounter some obscurity in the use 


may 


of the word. There are those who seem 
to employ it absolutely uncondition- 
ally, when it is implied that the cout 
selor’s function is just to 


understand 
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the counselee, helping him to come to 
terms with himself as he actually is; 
in this case no alteration in the char- 
wter of the person concerned is de- 
sjderated other than that which is in- 
volved in self-understanding and the 
consequent release of tension; adjust- 
ment to the real self and the actual 
environment is the best that can be 
expected. 


UCH a definition of the counselor’s 

role might be satisfactory to the 
secular psychologist, though he would 
want to qualify it by saying that man 
needs some emotional center around 
which his life may be integrated; and 
this involves some kind of adjustment, 
which does not mean accepting man 
exactly as he is. All the same, no radi- 
cal change is considered necessary. 
But a definition of acceptance in these 
terms would mean abandoning the 
Apostolic Faith. Viewing human need 
from the Christian standpoint, we are 
bound to assert that it is the purpose 
of God that man should be radically 
changed : “If any man be in Christ he 
isa new creation”; and that new Atisis 
r establishment is the foundation for 
i life of continuing change in the 
wrocess of sanctification. Moreover, 
nan’s failure to be and to do what 
30d asks of him is the essence of his 
in for which he rightly has a sense of 
uilt; and as such he is unacceptable to 
30d; he is under judgment. What- 
wer the word ‘acceptance’ may mean 
n the Christian vocabulary, it cannot 
mean that God accepts man uncondi- 
tionally as he is, making no demand 
pon him; for demand is an integral 
part of the gospel. 

Does this mean that we have to dis 
ard the idea of acceptance altogeth- 
t? Far from it; but we are committed 
to the position that the insights of the 
Christian counselor are at all points to 





be informed by the Apostolic Faith, 
while at the same time the counseling 
relationship, as we have argued, may 
illuminate fundamental beliefs. We 
must therefore look further for an 
adequate definition of what is under- 
stood by the minister accepting his 
parishioner. 


All who are engaged in pastoral care 
would probably agree that the coun- 
selor has to begin by really trying to 
understand the person with whom he 
is confronted ; for to be misunderstood 
is to be rejected and isolated, beyond 
the reach of help. If “the Lord looketh 
on the heart” and not on the outward 
appearance, then the minister only rep- 
resents Him in so far as he strives 
to do the same. Secondly, understand- 
ing involves identification—this was 
one of Tillich’s main points in the lec- 
ture to which we have referred. If 
man’s problem is to come to terms 
with himself as finite, guilty, and sub- 
ject to doubt, the counselor will only 
help him if ke stands on the same 
ground, if he makes plain by his atti- 
tude that he too is aware of finitude, 
guilt, and doubt. Again in this he is 
the minister of God; for what else do 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement mean if they are not in- 
terpreted as identification with man in 
the depths of his predicament? In 
graphic words once used by George 
Macleod of the Iona Community in 
Scotland, in the Incarnation ‘God was 
earthed.” Identified with man, the rep- 
resentative of the race, the first-born 
among many brethren, the Son of God 
wrought the redemption of the world. 
The symbolic significance of the fact 
that He was crucified between two 
thieves can scarcely be overem- 
phasized. Thirdly, it is with man as he 
actually is that the counselor must be- 
gin; he does not demand that he be 
different before a start is made or that 
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he conform to some pattern of be- 
havior that he would like to impose on 
him. Categories, while they may be 
useful signposts, are dangerous tools 
to use ; the individual must be accepted 
in his own particularity just as he is. 
Thus God deals with people. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son the young 
man came to himself before he came to 
his father, and the father received him 
just as he was. The son might ask, 
“Make me one of thy hired servants,” 
but he was not accepted on those 
terms ; it was as the son who had wan- 
dered from home and had wasted his 
substance that the father welcomed 
him. It is with man in his actual condi- 
tion that God begins; “while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” 


CCEPTANCE, then, implies 

three things: understanding, iden- 
tification, and willingness to begin 
where a man really is—the ideal of the 
Christian counselor derived from his 
apprehension of the Gospel. But this 
still falls short of justification by faith, 
for the phrase implies judgment apart 
from faith and a defined response as 
the ground of man’s acquittal and ul- 
timate acceptance by God. Does not 
this destroy the unconditional character 
of sovereign grace, and with it what 
appears to be the unconditional char- 
acter of the counseling relationship? 


The difficulty is a real one, though 
capable of resolution provided we do 
not attempt to press one aspect of the 
truth too far. Here our counseling ex- 
perience is of particular help in illumi- 
nating the doctrine of justification by 
faith. The minister’s acceptance of his 
parishioner ought to be unconditional 
in the sense that he is ready to under- 
stand, to identify himself with and ad- 
dress himself to the man in his actual 
condition; that, without qualification, 
is what is required of the counselor. 


At the same time he may not invade 
another’s personality. He is only per 
mitted to be of help as long as he is 
accepted, as long as he is invited, how- 
ever haltingly, to share another's inner 
struggles. He may be willing to accept 
the parishioner unconditionally, but 
this can only become effective when 
he is given the opportunity. So God's 
acceptance of man is unconditional, in 
spite of the judgment upon his sinful 
state, provided he is willing to be ac- 
cepted. The preservation of freedom 
would seem to be the sine qua non of 
all personal relationships between man 
and man and between man and God, 
though we should be on our guard 
against a too rigorous definition of 
faith ; what constitutes justifying faith 
is known to God alone, and it is never 
for us to judge. We can, however, ven- 
ture to believe that the most tenuous 
response of man opens the door to 
genuine acceptance. Such is the exper- 
ience of the counseling relationship, 
and we dare not believe less of God. 


One further question remains. Has 
the counseling relationship any light to 
shed on the very difficult problem of 
man’s ultimate destiny? Does accep- 
tance on the part of the minister im- 
ply that the parishioner is never given 
up for lost however uncooperative and 
unresponsive he may be? Or does he 
accept the other person’s rejection of 
his help as something inviolable, and 
go on to enter into relationship with 
someone else who is ready and willing 
to respond? Does acceptance imply the 
acceptance of rejection or the refusal 
to so? Recognizing the dangers of it- 
ferences from human experience, we 
may contend that the attitude of the 
counselor at his best does point beyond 
to the way in which God deals with 
men. How then does the counselor be 
have? 
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O N OCCASIONS, sometimes far 
too frequently, sheer laziness 
leads him to give up the recalcitrant 
problem and turn to something more 
easily rewarding. Running away from 
difficulty is always a temptation, but 
when we do it we know that we have 
failed and fallen short of our calling. 
Again we may become impatient with 
a person; because he is so slow to re- 
spond we may give him up and move 
on to someone else; this too we recog- 
nize as failure. Or we may abandon 
our willingness to accept the other per- 
son because of the attitude he adopts 
toward us and our proffered help. All 
these reactions spring from human 
weakness and, however common, do 
not constitute the ground for any ap- 
peal to the nature of God. But what 
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about our occasional refusal to accept 
another’s rejection because of injured 
pride? It is possible to invade anoth- 
er’s personality because we refuse to be 
beaten, and in doing so we turn the 
other person into a thing, a tool to be 
used in the building up of our own ego 
The analogy is obvious. Is there not 
a universalism which is tantamount to 
making man a thing? God’s full pur- 
pose must be vindicated and therefore 
all men must be saved—the inviolabili- 
ty of man’s freedom must be jettisoned 
in the interests of God. Such a crude 
interpretation of the sovereignty of 
God has to be dismissed. By contrast, 
the ideal of the counselor may be 
defined as patient, unfaltering willing- 
ness to respond to human need wher- 
ever and whenever the opportunity to 
do so is afforded. A fortiori the love of 
God never lets man go even when he 
is lost. He would stand with us even 
in our rejection of Him. Over the 
gates of hell are emblazoned the let- 
ters, “God is love.” 


The foregoing paragraphs do no 
more than attempt to outline the way 
in which we may begin to relate one 
aspect of our counseling experience to 
ultimate theological questions. Even 
within the limited scope of such an ar- 
ticle it has become evident that this 
cannot be done without taking into ac- 
count the way in which theological con- 
victions themselves shape and inform 
the counselor’s goals and methods. The 
two interpenetrate ; and once theologi- 
cal questions have been raised from the 
standpoint of the pastoral ministry, we 
must be prepared for our practice to 
come under the criticism of the most 
rigorous theological thinking of which 
we are capable. 


PROFESSIONAL is a man who can do his job when he doesn’t feel like 
it. An amateur is a man who can’t do his job when he does feel like it— 


James Acate, The Later Ego 
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If we are to minister with any effectiveness to 





ents and children in crisis situations we 
must understand not only the objective facts 
but the inner world of the people involved. 


A Ministry to Delinquents in Detention 


Editor's Note. This article is the last in 
the series of articles on The Ministry to 
Youth which appeared in December, 1960, 
and was omitted from that issue because of 
lack of Space. 


MINISTRY to youth has its 
common patterns, its characteris- 
tic problems, its ordinary responsibili- 
ties. From time to time, however, the 
minister is confronted by the excep- 
tional, the unusual, the crisis. Sooner 
or later many ministers to young peo- 
ple may find themselves called to visit 
one of their teens in a local detention 
home. What is our ministry in this 
time of confinement and_ separation 
from the ongoing life of home, com- 
munity, and church? It may be Youth 
House in New York, or Juvenile Hall 
in Los Angeles, or the juvenile sec- 
tion of the county jail. Whatever the 
setting, we need to understand what 
happens to the teens themselves, to 
their parents, to the church and the 
wider community under these circum- 
stances. We need to give thought to 
the nature of our own responsibilities 
and the character of our ministry in 
this crisis situation. 
All too often we ministers know lit- 
tle enough of what underlies the pres- 
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ent crisis. The family may have re- 
cently joined the church, having 
“moved away” from a previous com- 
munity or situation, in order to begin 
a new life, to escape a situation which 
they may believe provoked earlier dif- 
ficulties. Juveniles held in detention 
frequently have a prior history of in- 
volvement in incidents leading directly 
to their present circumstance. The min- 
ister may be called into the situation 
unaware or knowing too little of the 
precipitating experiences which lie be- 
hind the moment, and find 
himself in a situation of feeling and 
need far deeper than he could have 
anticipated. 

If we are to minister with any ef- 
fectiveness to parents or to children in 
these circumstances, we must try to 
get in under the surface of the situa- 
tion, to understand not only the objec 
tive facts, but the inner world of the 
people involved. We have to under- 
stand their feelings 


present 


to know what is 
going on inside them, if we are to 
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minister to them in such a time of 
crisis. Let us look at a representative 
case, to see if we can discover ways of 
understanding and ways of minister- 
ing which might be helpful. The fol- 
lowing is a composite of a number of 
experiences in such a ministry. 

Jean, a fourteen-year-old adolescent, 
was being detained on a vagrancy and 
morals charge at the local juvenile 
detention home. Her desperate mother 
called to ask if I would go with her to 
the court. I soon discovered that this 
was the second major escapade in three 
months and it appeared that the au- 
thorities intended to assume custody 
of the young girl for placement in a 
more restricted situation than her 
home. Such was the decision of the 
Juvenile Referee. The girl was to re- 
main in the detention home until place- 
ment could be made. Placement may 
not be easy, and an adolescent may re- 
main “in detention” for a few weeks to 
more than a year, depending on the lo- 
cal situation. 

I visited the detention home for the 
first time. It was a maximum security 
situation. All doors were buzzer con- 
trolled and supervised. The entire 
facility was highly walled. As a minis- 
ter, I had to sign a statement confirm- 
ing my pastoral relationship to Jean. 
(This signature presented an amusing 
complication when another minister 
from our church visited. The admission 
secretary said, “We never had two 
from one church visit just one girl. 
Are you sure you’re a minister ?”’) 
Having confirmed my identity, Jean 
was called to come see “a visitor.” 


FTER some time, I noticed Jean 
coming down a long hall. It was 
hard to recognize the same girl I had 
seen a few times at church. She was 
now dressed quite unattractively in a 
plain institutional “sack” dress—no 
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makeup, walking quite slowly, very 
much a defiant little girl. I could only 
think of what I had seen of her before 
a young lady trying to grow up fast, 
Previously she had exaggerated the use 
of makeup and jewelry and had wom 
tight-fitting, but stylish clothes. The 
contrast was extreme. 

As I saw this girl coming toward 
me I began to wonder what had hap- 
pened to this girl—inside. How had 
she faced what Erikson has called the 
fundamental task of adolescence, the 
problem of achieving _ self-identity? 
Had she, like so many delinquents, un- 
able to find any effective positive iden- 
tity, settled for a negative identity? 
Had she settled for being somebody 
with a group of nobodys rather than 
be nobody at all? Jean recognized me, 
but did not express directly any feel- 
ing about my coming. If anything, she 
seemed disappointed. I spoke to her, 
asking if this were true. Her quick 
reply was, “Oh, no. I had hoped it was 
my P.O.” (probation officer) We 
were guided to a small, plain interview 
room—one bench, one wired window, 
plain walls, which became our head- 
quarters for our weekly visits. 

On this visit as on all the others, 
tried to be interested in the things 
which interested her, her world, her 
feelings about the experiences she had 
had and was having. I did not try to 
say what was right or wrong, but | 
did attempt to help her see through dif- 
ferent events and to interpret the vati- 
ous relationships which she developed 
with the other girls and with the “mon- 
sters” (anyone on the staff who hada 
key). She asked questions about right 
and wrong, but she always phrased 
them so that what she conceived | 
would regard as right would reinforce 
her own established conclusion. On one 
of my early visits, for example, she 
asked if I felt it all right for her to 
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1961 MINISTRY TO DELINQUENTS 


associate with Negroes, or was I pre- 
judiced. No matter how we approached 
the subject she would never talk about 
the rightness of what they did togeth- 
er. Discussion was always in the con- 
text of the racial issue, and agreement 
that one could have companions of an- 
other race meant to her that anything 
they might do together would be all 
right. 

It was interesting to observe the 
relation of her feelings about herself to 
her sense of time. It may be that the 
adolescent’s sense of time is a clue, 
and an important one, to his or her in- 
ner condition. Every idea or concept 
had to be dealt with in its immediate 
context. Jean’s sense of time was right 
now. When I asked her what she 
would want if she had three wishes, 
her answers were for immediate release 
and for enough money to buy a car. 
She lived her life very close to the 
skin. Her sense of the future was ex- 
tremely vague. She lacked any image 
of what life would or could be like in 
the future. Seldom did she refer to the 
past, and she made quite a point that 
previous adventures and escapades had 
nothing to do with her present situa- 
tion. Each crisis, opinion, and solution 
was dealt with from present resources. 
The only other reference to time was 
in the context of fantasy and wish- 
projection. 


EAN shared with me many and 

varied plans of escape. It was al- 
ways “the other girls,” but she knew 
every last detail. She would get quite 
excited about these plans and went in- 
to great detail to explain them. When 
I attempted to bring reality into the 
picture, asking, “How will you get a 
key?” or “Where will the rope come 
from?” she always implied that they 
had it all figured out. At every point 
where I attempted to inject some real- 
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ism, the conversation would quickly 
change its course. 

The fact that Jean’s life in deten- 
tion was limited to associations with 
women and girls brought certain kinds 
of exaggerated behavior. Interested in 
and attractive to boys, Jean’s pre- 
detention life had had a large hetero- 
sexual focus. The absence of boys 
seemed at first to exaggerate their im- 
portance, but after a time Jean’s inner 
question seemed to become: “Who am 
I in a world of women and girls?” 
More particularly the question became : 
“How can we girls get along over 
against the women?” There seemed to 
develop a decided need for recognition 
and acceptance by the other girls. Jean 
and a friend broke institutional rules so 
that they would be placed in solitary 
confinement while their friends were 
there for other reasons. There seemed 
to develop a sense of identity through 
group action and group belonging. The 
feeling—‘We all suffer together 
against whatever comes,” seemed quite 
strong. The “we” is “our group of 
girls” over against the others. Here is 
this deep adolescent drive for gang 
relationships operating in a detention 
home. From their viewpoint, this be- 
comes one of the few meaningful as- 
pects of their common existence. 

As the time of detention lengthened, 
I observed in Jean an increasing dis- 
regard for her appearance, coupled 
with a lack of energy and loss of her 
sense of humor. I had the growing 
feeling that the heart of this girl was 
drying up. During one of our visits, I 
mentioned that she seemed listless and 
not too interested in our conversation. 
Indirectly I asked how she felt about 
my visits. I was encouraged to discover 
how deeply she anticipated our meet 
ings. 

My experiences at the detention 
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home and my continuing mid-week 
visits with Jean (mid-week, to break 
up the monotony between regular Sun- 
day parents’ visits) forced me to reflect 
on the nature of the ministry to such 
young people and on the meaning of 
the experience they themselves were 
having in confinement. I began to dis- 
tinguish three distinct groups of girls 
in the detention home: 


1. Teenagers who break laws be- 
cause of organic deficiencies 
which lead them to delinquency. 


2. Youth who commit the acts of 
delinquency because they are 
members of a group and they do 
not want to lose standing. 


3. Individuals with no apparent 
physical cause or group pressure 
who nevertheless become delin- 
quent. 


All of the girls, regardless of what 
group they seemed to represent, had 
a strong feeling of suspicion and dis- 
dain for all adults. As a minister, I 
wasn’t to be trusted, for I was work- 
ing with the institutional authority to 
try to pump them for information. The 
fact that I did not pump Jean and 
obviously had no ulterior motive other 
than my concern for her, caused her 
to raise many questions as to why I 
had come and what the ministry was 
all about anyway. 


erase. ee Feat 
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HROUGH Jean’s reports to the 

other girls, apparently my visits 
gradually came to be expected by the 
detention home. When I did not arrive 
on the regularly anticipated visiting 
day, I had to explain and prove that 
I had not ignored her. Although | 
never talked to all of the girls asa 
group, I became known to them and 
was addressed often as “Hi, Rever- 
end,” by one or another of the girls 
walking through the waiting room with 
her P.O. 

I came to see that girls (and boys) 
in a detention home need to know and 
experience the fact that respected peo 
ple respect them. They need to know 
that they are not forgotten—that be- 
yond their ways and present expefi- 
ence there are people who care; that 
there is a community of concern be 
yond their walled limits. If personal 
contact and hope are lost, a basic 
disintegration of spirit and self-image 
takes place. Trust, certainty, and 
anticipation must enter and become a 
part of their drab depersonalized lives. 
Such an extending of the presence of 
the church and of a supporting adult 
community is prerequisite to the re- 
building of a positive sense of self- 
identity and the rebinding of the ado- 
lescent into a movement toward life. 
The ministry to delinquents in confine- 
ment must be a personal ministry, 
bond of concern, a witness of hope, 
an invitation to new possibilities and 
a renewed life. 











chiatrist 


ie you were to take the sum total of all the authoritative articles ever written 
by the most qualified of psychologists and psychiatrists on the subject of 
mental hygiene, if you were to combine them and refine them and clean out the 
excess verbiage, if you were to take the whole of the meat and none of the 
parsley, and if you were to have these unadulterated bits of pure scientific 
knowledge concisely expressed by the most capable of living poets, you would 
have an awkward and incomplete summation of the Sermon on the Mount.— 
Dr. James T. Fisner, in A Few Buttons Missing: The Case Book of a Psy- 
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A report of an experiment to provide several 
churches in a small community with profession- 
al marriage counseling services from a city 


clinic at a moderate cost. 


An Experiment in Marriage Counseling by 


Three New Jersey Churches 


INISTERS of all denominations 

and faiths are involved in counsel- 
ing on marriage and family problems 
with members of their congregations. 
Some are confident in the adequacy 
of their work in this area, others are 
not. Some have opportunity to enhance 
their current skills in series of lecture 
discussions or more intensive graduate 
training.* Others are so overburdened 
already that whether they desire to or 
not, they do not have available time for 
counseling with all their parishioners 
who'seek assistance. This situation ex- 
ists to such a degree in many commu- 
nities that divinity schools as well as 
local ministers and their congregations 
are giving thoughtful consideration to 
constructive solutions. 

When a parish is in the vicinity of 
a good sized town or city, existing 
facilities such as Family Service 

*Post gaduate training in marriage coun- 
seling is available to ministers for certificate 
or as part of a doctoral degree, in certain 
institutions. Among these are the Marriage 
Counseling Service, Menninger Clinic, To- 
peka, Kansas; The Merrill Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan; The Division of Family 
Study and Marriage Council, Dept. of 
Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


TIBOR CHIKES, Th.D* 
RICHARD N. HEY* 
THE REV. LYNN H. CORSON** 
EMILY H. MUDD, Ph.D.* 


Agencies, Mental Hygiene and Psychi- 
atric Clinics, and Marriage Councils 
can be used by the minister for referral 
purposes. But commuting over a dis- 
tance is expensive and impractical for 
many husbands and wives over an ex- 
tended period of weeks or months and 
often interferes realistically with con- 
sistent use of counseling resources. On 
the other hand, adequately trained 
marriage counselors are hard to obtain 
unless a community can offer full-time 
employment, a reasonable salary, and 
future job security. 

This paper will report an experi- 
ment which is not prohibitively expen- 
sive for the churches involved and not 
unduly uncertain for a professionally 
trained counselor. It illustrates two im- 
portant and comparatively unexplored 
approaches. One, a cooperative liaison 

* Division of Family Study, Department 
of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

** Haddonfield Methodist 
donfield, New Jersey. 
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between several Protestant churches 
of different denominations to attain a 
service needed by each, and secondly, 
the part-time use of a well known city 
clinic to assist, by request, in organiz- 
ing, staffing, and supervising an exten- 
sion marriage counseling service on a 
part time basis. 


How the Experiment Started 


In June, 1955, the ministers of 
three churches in Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, turned to Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia, Inc., with the question as 
to the possibility of having a profes- 
sional person with special training in 
marriage counseling made available to 
the members of the three churches 
who might be in need of counseling 
with their marital situations. The re- 
sult has developed from a tentative ex- 
perimental first year into a continuing 
cooperative provision of marriage 
counseling in this attractive suburban 
community. 

Haddonfield, New Jersey, is a sub- 
stantial middle-class town close to 
Camden and Philadelphia. With the 
greatly increased movement of fami- 
lies -to the suburbs, Haddonfield’s 
population grew between the years of 
1940 and 1955 from 9,000 to 14,000. 
The influx of new young families in- 
to the community meant that more and 
more the ministers were sought out 
for help with marital and family prob- 
lems. The hope and expectation that 
such help was available was fostered 
by the focus on problems of marriage 
and family living in popular maga- 
zines. 

The ministers of the First Baptist 
Church, the First Presbyterian 
Church, and the Haddonfield Meth- 
odist Church discussed their common 
concern, and approached Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia, Inc., a non- 
sectarian marriage counseling agency 
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affiliated with the University of Penn. 
sylvania, for leadership in a series of 
lecture-discussions for members of the 
three churches. The response to that 
series convinced the that 
there was a real need for profession. 
al marriage counseling service in their 
community. Consequently, a request 
for such professional help was sent in 
the name of the three ministers, in- 
dicating their concern in bringing all 
possible resources to bear on what is 
one of the crucial problems of our so- 
ciety, “and we believe that you can 
help us at this point.” 

After a series of conferences, Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia agreed 
to make marriage counseling available 
to the members of the three churches 
on a cooperative basis, with the under- 
standing that the project be of an ex- 
perimental nature, for ten months— 
from October through July. “By the 
latter date a decision will have been 
reached through critical evaluation by 
Marriage Council and the Ministers 
of the three churches as to the advisa- 
bility of continuing the project, and the 
basis for future agreements.” 

The original agreement 
the following points : 


ministers 


contained 


The project is to be considered a co- 
operative enterprise, between the three 
churches and Marriage Council 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 
Inc., will make available to the Haddon- 
field Churches, a counselor from its pro- 
fessional staff who is to work one day 
per week in Haddonfield, at hours mutu- 
ally convenient to all concerned. 

One of the Pastors will be designated 
as Chairman of the Project, and the 
counselor will clear all routine organiza- 
tional matters with this chairman. 

The counselor is to give an equal 
amount of time to each of the three 
churches as per a schedule worked out 
between the Ministers of the respective 
Churches. 

It is understood that the apopintments 
for clients are to be handled in Haddon- 
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field by the respective churches, whose 
Ministers will refer persons wishing 
counseling. Each church will provide a 
conference room where the counselor 
will meet the counselees. 

Counseling interviews shall be on a 
sliding fee basis, dependent upon the re- 
sources of the client. The fee scale is to 
be determined in consultation between 
counselor and the Ministers. Funds 
from fees will be applied to a joint fund 
established by the three churches to help 
underwrite the expenses of the project. 

The counselor is to keep records in 
compliance with the policy of Marriage 
Council. Such records are to be dictated 
during the hours in Haddonfield and 
transcribed by a secretary who is to 
be employed and paid by the churches. 

The concept of confidentiality of rec- 
ords which prevails at Marriage Coun- 
cil will apply to these records, which are 
to be kept in the office of Marriage 
Council in Philadelphia. 

The Counselor will deal not only with 
cases referred by the Ministers, but will 
one night per month lead a class for en- 
gaged couples as might be referred by 
the Ministers. 

All literature, such as press releases, 
brochures, etc., are to contain reference 
to each of the three churches and to 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 

Matters of policy are to be based 
upon the joint decision of the Ministers 
of the three churches and Marriage 
Countil. 


The three ministers requested not 
only a competent counselor, but also 
one who had sympathetic interest in 
the Church. As it turned out, the first 
counselor was Richard N. Hey, an or- 
dained minister, who is Supervisor of 
Family Life Education at Marriage 
Council; and the second counselor, 
who took over after the first experi- 
mental year, was Dr. Tibor Chikes, a 
minister who arranged with his own 
congregation to serve the Haddonfield 
churches one day each week. Both 
these men had completed the year of 
postgraduate in-service training in 
marriage counseling, offered by Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia, Inc. 








Billy Graham: 
Revivalist in a 
Secular Age 


WILLIAM G. 
McLOUGHLIN, Jr., 
Brown University 





The first over-all, impartial evaluation of Billy 
Graham’s impact on religious life and con- 
temporary society. This searching study traces 
Graham’s career; shows how he revolutionized 
revival methods with modern communication 
techniques. Viewing the man as a representa- 
tive figure of his age, book attempts to show 
precisely what Graham and his revivals rep- 
resent and what they signify about the temper 
of American civilization. By the author of 
“Modern Revivalism.” “Fascinating . . . 
throws light on both the problems of religion 
and culture in the U. S.”—Osear Handlin. 
1960. 272 pp. $4.50 


Adolescent Aggression 
ALBERT BANDURA, Stanford University; 
and RICHARD H. WALTERS, 
University of Toronto 
Based on an actual study of adolescent boys 
and their parents, this book gives fresh per- 
spectives on the origins and causes of anti- 
social, aggressive behavior. Written in part by 
the subjects themselves, it is invaluable as an 
aid to counselors in understanding the be- 
havior of adolescents and the development of 
delinquency. “An impressive new resource in 
our progress toward adequate understanding of 
these hard-to-live-with youngsters.”—Adella 
Youtz, Columbia University. A volume in A 
Psychology Series edited by J. McV. Hunt. 
1959. 475 pp., 72 ills, tables. $7.50 


The Aged in 


American Society 
JOSEPH T. DRAKE, Davidson College 
A broad, objective survey of the socio-eco- 
nomic position of the aged in our society, this 
book analyzes the development of current at- 
titudes about older people in terms of our 
cultural history. It examines the status of the 
older worker and job-seeker, the economic 
position of the retired person, and the efforts 
of society to help him continue as a useful 
individual. “. . . looks upon an aged person as 
a human being rather than a statistic.”— 
Sociology and Social Research. 1958. 
431 pp., 24 tables. $6.00 
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The Reverend Lynn Hough Corson, 
minister of the Haddonfield Method- 
ist Church, was designated by his fel- 
low clergyman as Chairman of the 
Project, and has served in that capa- 
city for the whole time. 


Results of the First Three Years 


There have been a total of 698 inter- 
views in the three year period. The to- 
tal number of clients is 96, of which 30 
were premarital cases. Of the pre- 
marital clients, 23 were seen the first 
year, and only 7 more in the two fol- 
lowing years. There have been re- 
markably few broken appointments. 
The number of interviews per client 
ranged from 1 to 35, with an average 
of 8. That most of those who applied 
for counseling had some understanding 
of the counseling process and were 
willing to commit themselves to work- 
ing on a sustained basis with the coun- 
selor is indicated by the very few 
clients who came for only one or two 
interviews. 

About one-half of the clients live 
outside of Haddonfield, with some 
coming from as far as twenty-five 
miles away. This project which started 
with the idea that marriage counseling 
service was to be offered to the mem- 
bers of the three churches turned out 
very early in practice to be a service 
offered to communicants of other 
churches as well as to the surrounding 
communities. 

By religious affiliation, the clients 
showed the following distribution: 
Baptist, 18; Methodist, 20; Presbyter- 
ian, 30; Roman Catholic, 7; Lutheran, 
3; Episcopal, 2; Christian Scientist, 
2. There were 14 clients who were af- 
filiated with no church, or their affilia- 
tion was unknown. A total of 8 clients 
were referred for psychiatric help after 
a short period of counseling. For 
these, the goal of counseling was to 
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prepare the client for acceptance of the 
need for psychiatric referral. 


It was found in practice that the 
sliding fee scale used by Marriage 
Council was quite in line with the 
financial resources of those seeking 
this counseling service, and the min- 
isters accepted the counselor’s judg- 
ment in the matter of fees. Fees 
ranged from 0 to $11.00 and averaged 
about $3.00 per interview. The income 
from fees in 1957-58 was $2232.75, 
which covered approximately half of 
the cost of this service. 

The original arrangements under- 
went change in three areas: the serv- 
ice was made available to others be- 
sides the members of the three church- 
es; decisions regarding fees were left 
to the counselor ; distribution of coun- 
seling time, which at the beginning 
was in equal amounts to each church, 
proved impractical because of the fluc- 
tuation in the number of requests. The 
scheduling of appointments was there- 
fore left to the capable seecretary em- 
ployed by the three churches specifi- 
cally for this project. 

At first, the counselor spent a por- 
tion of the day of counseling in each 
church. This arrangement very 
inefficient for the counselor and made 
for confusion for the clients. Because 
one church suffered a fire, and an- 
other had a vacancy on the ministerial 
staff, it was more convenient to use 
one office in one church as the coun- 
seling office. For the second and third 
years, the counselor has continued this 
practice. 

During the first part of the first 
year of this service, one night each 
month was scheduled for a premarital 
class. The couples about to be married 
were referred by their own ministers 
for discussions on budgeting and 
household finances. sexual adjustment, 
handling arguments, relationships with 
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inlaws, and other related subjects churches can avail themselves of com- 
based on the expressed needs and in- munity resources in ways which do not 
terests of the engaged couples. For do violation to the principles of either, 
reasons unknown, this part of the and which can help the Church in 


experiment did not prove successful, 
and was discontinued after the seventh 
month and not reactivated in the sec- 
ond and third years as the number of 
premarital cases declined sharply. Only 
those premarital clients who had spe- 
cial problems to be worked through 
asked to be seen by the counselor. 
Changes were made smoothly be- 
cause it had been the determination of 
the ministers and the Director of Mar- 
riage Council to keep the organization 
of this project flexible in order to make 
necessary adjustments as they even- 
tuated. The original working plan has 
not had to be changed in any major 
way. This means to us that local 


reaching out to persons on the level of 
their needs. 


Some Feelings of One Minister in 
This Marriage Counseling Service 


In concluding this report of a co- 
operative experience, we believe that 
the statements by Dr. Tibor Chikes of 
his feelings as a minister in Marriage 
Counseling are of very real interest 
for other ministers. Marriage counsel- 
ing, says Dr. Chikes, is an inter- 
professional discipline and one of the 
great benefits of the experience of 
counseling under close supervison is 
an awareness of the fact that there are 
other professional people besides min- 
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isters who are equally concerned, 
equally well-trained, and equally suc- 
cessful in giving help to confused per- 
sons who have difficulty in coping with 
their problems. It is a rewarding dis- 
covery that physicians, psychiatrists, 
social workers, and lawyers, without a 
necessarily religious orientation or mo- 
tivation, are vitally interested in help- 
ing people, and are, in many instances, 
so conscientiously pursuing their tasks 
that it puts to shame many ministers. 
The supervision by those who are not 
always officially ecclesiastic is also a 
strengthening influence for the minis- 
ter in helping him to accept the fact 
that the Church is not the only organi- 
zation offering and giving help to 
those in need. In this sense, this expe- 
rience really enlarges the thinking and 
expands the attitudes of a clergyman. 


Another benefit a minister gets from 
counseling experience is the actual 
practice in listening instead of preach- 
ing. This is indeed a fine school for a 
preacher to learn the 18-carat-gold 
value of silence! This leads to an 
opportunity to grow in self-control. 
One also learns to relate to people in 
a deep and satisfying way. A better 
understanding of self and of others are 
the fruits of such an existential rela- 
tionship, which, hopefully, will enable 
the minister to share a part of his own 
living self in order to foster growth 
in the suffering person. This growth 
in the counselee, a result of a deep and 
trusting relationship, is the real solu- 
tion of many different but equally 
painful problems. 


The fact itself that counselees are 
not coming first because they want to 
talk to a minister but, rather, because 
they want to talk with one specially 
trained in counseling creates a some- 
what different atmosphere for the 
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counseling process. A much greater 
degree of sharing may be expected 
from the counselee because he does not 
expect a judgmental attitude, nor an 
all-wise figure who has all the answers 
at his finger-tips. The minister stands 
for moral and spiritual righteousness: 
the counselor’s main job in the mind 
of the counselee is not to judge, but 
to help. 


With due recognition of all afore. 
said factors we must indeed point out 
the importance of spirituality. The 
minister may well be spiritually more 
mature and stronger than the coun- 
selee. By spirituality is meant a very 
real and constant, deep interpersonal 
relationship with God. A relation be- 
tween the Person of God and the per- 
sonality of the minister results in an 
ever-growing spirituality. From this 
can come unselfish love generated in 
the minister by God’s love toward him. 
This love creates the favorable climate 
in which persons grow and learn to 
cope with ever new problems. To the 
minister, counseling help comes not 
only from a person-to-person relation- 
ship, but even more, from a “triangular 
constellation” when two or more per- 
sons meet in the presence of God. 


Building on his spiritual experience, 
the minister learns through supervised 
counseling experience to handle him- 
self in a more constructive way. He 
must work out a better understanding 
and control of his own biases and prej- 
udices in order to use himself as an 
enabling person. And finally, perhaps 
the greatest benefit of specialized work 
in counseling in the life of a minister 
is the understanding and acceptance of 
his own need for continued growth 
without which he can neither be happy 
nor helpful to others. 
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It is never justified to tell a patient a fact about 
his dying that he truly does not want to know 
consciously; on the other hand, it is not war- 
ranted to withhold information from patients 
who reveal that they need to know the facts and 
want to be treated as “normal” adults. 


The Psychology of Dying 


“Any man’s death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in mankind; And 
therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

—JOHN DONNE, Devotions 


OHN DONNE’S lines express 

the general reason for writing 
this article. Men of medicine have es- 
chewed public utterances on the dying 
patient. The surgeon is superstitious. 
He needs to be optimistic and shut 
out twinges of professional guilt and 
worry. He turns away. The physician 
feels impotent. Though sympathetic, 
he turns away. The psychiatrist faces 
often the threat of man turned against 
himself; but if suicide is carried 
through, the psychiatrist also looks 
away, covered in guilt and shame. 
Even the priest absorbs his keenest 
feelings in rituals. The relatives and 
friends are immersed and blinded by 
grief; the nurses busy; only the poet 
and the philosopher take a look from 
afar. 

Talcott Parsons wrote, “Death, par- 
ticularly premature death is one of the 
most important situations in all so- 
. This article was adapted by the author 
irom a paper published in the “Psychiatric 
Quarterly,” July, 1959. 
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cieties, demanding complex emotional 
adjustments on the part of the dying 
person . . . and on the part of the 
survivors. This is so important that 
in no society is there an absence of 
both cultural and social structuring of 
ideas about death . . .”” Eissler said 
the moments of death are the most 
important in a man’s life. ® 

Our cultural creed is optimism at 
all costs—its slogans, “Life is for the 
living,” and “Business as usual.” We 
embalm the dead with neo-Egyptian 
reverence, at exorbitant costs, to pay 
the price for forgetting. We shift in- 
supportable sorrow and fear, to finan- 
cial sacrifice and subsequent adulation 
of the marble mausoleum. Though in 
bygone days, both pagan and Chris- 
tian, life was transitory and death 
rewarding—a _ state worth contem- 





1 Parsons, Talcott: The Structure of So- 
cial Action. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1937. 
2 Eissler, K. B.: The Psychiatrist and the 
Dying Patient, International Universities 


Press, New York, 1955. 
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plating—the attitude of nowadays is 
not less understandable nor unnatural, 
for “Men fear death as children fear 
to go in the dark and as the natural 
fear in children is increased with tales, 
so is the other.” ® 

Despite our cultural defenses, or per- 
haps because of the obliqueness with 
which we meet this inescapable situa- 
tion, death remains unapproachable, 
perplexing, frightening. Only religious 
faith bridges the Styx, whose source 
lies in the enigma of mind turned to 
mere matter and in our wrought-up 
emotions regarding this great un- 
known. Thus it is that, as the living 
avert their eyes, the dying remain 
little understood, nor helped beyond 
nursing comforts. 

The particular reason for this report 
is to examine some of “Death’s ten 
thousand several doors’ so as to help, 
at least with wisdom, those making 
their exit. So they can say, “La mort 
ne supprend point, nous (les sages) 
sommes toujours prét de partir.”*? The 
particular application of this study 
would be in the field of communication 
to and from the dying. When, how, 
what ought one to say to them, espe- 
cially about their fatal illnesses? To 
what should one bend an ear; to what 
need one pay attention? 


The Findings 

A rather careful study was made of 
some twenty patients dying at a Gen- 
eral Hospital. It included a medical, 
social, and psychiatric assessment of 
their state of being. In order to draw 
any inferences, this group of patients 
was compared (qualitatively and sta- 
tistically) with others who suffered 








3 Bacon, Francis: Tzwo Essays on Death. 
4 Webster, John: The Duchess of Malfi. 
5° LaFontaine (paraphrased): “Death sur- 


prises us not at all; we (the wise) are al- 
ways ready to depart.” 
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not a fatal illness, and with others still 
who sought death by suicide. There 
were several startling findings: 

Psychologically, the dying differed 
little from other patients physically ill, 
or, for that matter, from some patients 
emotionally ill with respect to their 
fear of death, motivation, and person- 
ality. They died as they lived; their 
thoughts, feelings and actions frozen 
by the buffetings of life in the same 
too often distorted, ugly patterns. In- 
deed, after looking objectively at what 
might have changed, with the approach 
of death, and how this might have oc- 
curred, it seemed like expecting too 
much. Death was conceived as a state 
of not-being; a change; a plunge into 
the unknown; therefore to most a 
threat, to some a release. The reaction 
in those seeing it as a threat was not 
miraculously different from all the 
other reactions to threats incurred be- 
fore. The hostile became more hostile, 
the fearful more fearful, the weak 
weaker. They each hung on to their 
habitual defenses—regressing, deny- 
ing, withdrawing, projecting, as before. 
The ego, guardian of smooth function- 
ing, was undermined by the sapping 
of somatic strength, especially where 
death was slow to come. Consequently 
it weakened, contracted, or swelled to 
enormity, or dissolved. It did not seem 
to rise to the challenge of death bring- 
ing meaning to life nor to the hope of 
life hereafter. 

Curiously, but in keeping with this 
challenge going on unheeded, no pet- 
son dying wanted to live, at least in 
his present physical state. Only a few, 
those considered “normal” psychiatri- 
cally, wished not to die. In the rest, 
the deep-seated, unconscious motiva- 
tion favored death—sometimes as vi0- 
lently as it did in others, intact im 
body, who wanted to bring their lives 
to an end. This, then, exploded the 
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myth that everyone faced with death 
wants to live at all costs. In the largest 
group were those who went through 
life with a muddled mind, fearful and 
lonely; they found themselves on the 
brink of death, with nothing much to 
have lived for and still less to live for. 
Yet to themselves they denied the re- 
ality of death. They did not want to 
hear about it from others. But deep 
down, with the usual wisdom that is 
attributed to the unconscious, they did 
not want to live either. This was not 
as strange as it sounded for they had 
lived beside life rather than in it, and 
they were making their exit beside 
death, as it were, rather than with it. 
They did not want to die, any more 
than they had really wanted to live or 
did live; they did not want to face any- 
thing final and inevitable. But deep 
down they were not averse to passing 
on. 

The psychiatrist’s great difficulty in 
diagnosing the “normal” or even in 
establishing the “normative” clinically, 
was increased manifold when consider- 
ing the dying. This was a state, ab- 
normal at least by clinical definition, 
with a sure ending of which there was 
no clinical psychiatric appreciation. 
Those judged “normal” were certain- 
ly not normative. for they constituted 
the smallest minority group. They 
were relatively cheerful, their ego 
stronger, their communication good, 
and their leading psychological defense 
was reasoning or rationalization, for 
in this situation the difference between 
these processes became unclear. Yet, 
we might ask, was it appropriate to be 
in good cheer while dying, and could 
one reason or rationalize “healthily” 
about one’s own death? The only thing 
one could say was that by comparison 
with the “control” groups, the “nor- 
mals” were more like most people con- 
sidered psychologically normal under 


different circumstances. This is not to 
infer that they were exhilarated, their 
ego swelling, their defenses grandiose 
and overcompensating. There were a 
number like this, who were considered 
abnormal in that, as in other circum- 
stances of life; they attempted to over- 
come prideful and pretentious ob- 
stacles. 


ie VIEW of the interest of this re- 
search in communication and also 
in view of the fact that one had the 
advantage of studying the unconscious 
motivation of this group, the question 
of forebodings came up as follows: 
Without recourse to extrasensory per- 
ception it was possible for all these pa- 
tients dying from fatal illness, to have 
clear forewarnings of this fact. There 
were at least two avenues: One was 
the possibility of inner perception of an 
illness marching the body to the grave, 
increasing and combined with the 
many warnings issuing from outside, if 
not a direct opinion given by medical 
authority of the approaching event. 
The other possibility was the transla- 
tion into foreboding of a deep-seated 
motivation or intention to die. The 
question was, with these two possibili- 
ties in mind, were forebodings allowed 
into consciousness? If so, were they 
more frequently allowed in those more 
“normal” with a stronger ego and bet- 
ter communication, or were they more 
frequently allowed by those wishing to 
die? This question, of course, could 
not be answered in a clean, straight- 
forward way with the evidence availa- 
ble. The main reason was that we were 
not ascertaining directly forebodings 
but only recollected and verbally re- 
ported forebodings. Yet one might 
have expected some regularity even in 
the dynamics of this more complicated 
process. But this was not found. A 
surprisingly high number of subjects 
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confessed having had forebodings of 
death. Of those who communicated at 
all at this level only one-third denied 
them. Of the ones who told of their 
prescience, in some it clearly coincided 
with their desire to die, and in this 
way they were indistinguishable from 
suicides; in others it conflicted with 
their alleged fear of death and desire 
not to die (yet not to live as they 
were). One of the two “normals” had 
formalized her forebodings into an in- 
tellectual certainty, and an acceptance 
that she was going to die. In the oth- 
er, forebodings were denied, as they 
had been by those weaker in ego, fear- 
ful, hostile, or generally ostrich-like 
about death, as about life. Often, the 
denial of forebodings was so vehement 
that one had the intuitive empathic 
feeling that they were being combated 
with the last ounce of conscious vigor. 
Though there was a tendency for fore- 
bodings, acknowledged by those who 
communicated best, this was not al- 
ways so. From some, in whom com- 
munication was diminishing to silence, 
these warnings would be flashed out 
perhaps in an attempt to have them 
denied by medical authority or by 
some other kind of authority. 

After all, this was of necessity an 
attempt to study with still photographs 
a moving picture, so that one would 
have expected some people about to 
move from one mental position to an- 
other to show the unexpected response 
of the category from which they were 
just leaving or into which they were 
just what to enter. 

When it came to assessing total com- 
munication, that is, the subject’s ac- 
ceptance of important communica- 


tions and also his willingness to give 
these out, on a diminishing scale, from 
active, passive, partial to ambivalent or 
non-existent communication, there was 
a remarkable correlation between abili- 
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ty and willingness to communicate at 
all levels, and good defenses against 
the fear of death yet acceptance of its 
inevitability. This was also related, in 
part, to the stage of dying. The pivot of 
this study, from the point of view of 
communication, was the use of sleep 
dream as an index of the subject's 
capacity to tell himself and then tell 
others how he interpreted what was 
happening both inside and outside him- 
self. A comparison of groups of sub- 
jects ranging from those with minor 
somatic or psychic illness, to those with 
major illness of either kind, and then 
to those dying either from physical ill- 
ness or from mental illness by suicide, 
showed convincingly that the process 
of dying was one of progressively shut- 
ting the doors of perception. Thus 
mental death mercifully preceded phys- 
ical death whenever the process was 
gradual enough. This happened in both 
kinds of death, by suicide and by ill- 
ness. 


URNING NOW to another spe- 
cific index of communication which 
measured the total capacity, I looked to 
one of importance to both “priest and 
doctor whom we alike adore, when on 
the brink of danger, not before, the 
danger past priest’s unrequited and the 
doctor forgotten.” (Anonymous) 
This was a correlation between, on 
the one hand, acceptance of a fatal 
diagnosis given to the patient and his 
acceptance of religion and, on the oth- 
er hand, his willingness to give out on 
a range of progressive privacy, medi- 
cal, social, and psychiatric history, then 
his sleep dreams, and finally, of him- 
self to his religion. The sample 
chanced to be entirely Christian. In its 
denominational distribution it reflected 
the proportion in the local population, 
being three-quarters Protestant (the 
largest groups being Anglican or Epis- 
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copalian and United Church) and one- 
quarter Roman or Greek Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox. 

The correlation was strikingly close: 
The more religion was accepted and 
the more the patient participated in its 
ministration, the more he accepted his 
physical fate and gave out progres- 
sively private information about him- 
self. But the comforts of religion were 
not actively sought out as much as they 
were refused. Even in the so called 
“normals” they were merely passively 
accepted. This is not necessarily a re- 
flection of the pragmatic value of reli- 
gion in the living, as it is a reflection 
of the avoidance of the religious, 
alongside similar implications of death, 
in the dying. Actually there was far 
more active seeking, without necessari- 
ly accepting, for medical information, 
albeit ominous, than there was ior reli- 
gion. But when religion was sought, 
the fatal verdict given by medicine was 
even more actively sought and ac- 
cepted. In general these two receiving 
parts of communication, the medical 
and the religious, varied together. 
There seemed to be little difference in 
what Protestant or Catholic denomina- 
tional category the subject was placed. 
Also, in general, there was far less giv- 
ing out of communication than recep- 
tion; and still less was given out if the 
information was not immediately per- 
tinent to physical status. Finally, the 
less the dying gave out, the less they 
wanted to or could take in and the less 
they used what they were given. 

In summary, these findings can be 
pragmatically applied thus: There is 
no rule but the rule of thumb about 
what to say and what to do (psycho- 
logically) with those dying; and about 
what to lend an ear to and to what pay 
attention. Yet this variability has lim- 
its and some of them we have defined 
here. 
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In the process of dying, communica. 
tion is being shut off progressively, 
from the mental to the physical aspect 
of the man-entity and from “remote 
and deep” fantasies, to the near and 
shallow fantasies of body concern. A 
man will receive and make good use of 
information, say regarding his fatal 
illness, to the extent to which he gives 
out information on this and_ other 
topics. He will seek it if he really 
wants to know, though sometimes he 
will seek it when he really does not 
want to know. It is necessary to have 
an appreciation, a total estimate, of a 
number of psychologic factors in an in- 
dividual before one can say with assur- 
ance how much he ought to be told, 
how much he really wants to know, 
and how much he can make use of. 
Generally this is left to the intuitive 
judgment of doctors, often junior doe- 
tors, and poorly informed relatives; 
and generally mistakes, sometimes 
grave errors, are made both by saying 
too much and saying too little. It is 
easier to err on the side of what to 
bend an ear and pay attention to—for 
the general rule is, ‘as much as time 
will permit.” Because nowadays we 
are all jealous of giving time, and for- 
get that those asking are sometimes the 
dying, one needs to be selective. The 
ear then, needs to be attuned to the 
sort of inner information that the pa- 
tient needs to and wants to yield: his 
motivation in dying, his fantasies te- 
flecting his unresolved problems, his 
conflicting painful emotions. At all 
times the ego system of defense must 
be taken into account and only be 
strained to the limit of present capa 
city. Generally those in attendance are 
afraid that the ego is weaker than it 
really is; or incapable of being 
strained by the truth. When the ego's 
dissolving, however, the evidence is 9 
palpable that fewer mistakes are made. 
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Summary 


The fear of death, allegedly the heri- 
tage of mankind despite the “colossal 
Christian paradox” denying it, was 
manifest. It was qualitatively indis- 
tinguishable from thanatophobia, be- 
cause death is not represented in the 
unconscious ; it can only be conceived 
asa fantasy. Man cannot soberly grasp 
the real, if mysterious change, to inert 
matter. His diffuse fear is clothed in 
more or less systematized myth, ideas 
of an after-life or nothingness. There 
is no experiential basis for under- 
standing death. The only specific fear 
encountered once but suspected more 
often was that of being buried alive. 


In view of the hoary omnipresence 
of a manifest fear of death in man- 
kind, a survey was made by the au- 
thor (and R. Banks) in the fall of 
1959 in Toronto, of the possible rela- 
tionships between, the state of fear of 
death, in physically intact but fearful 
people and, on the state of their faith. 
The question to be tentatively an- 
swered was: Is a manifest or latent 
and implied fear of death helped or 
even eliminated in people who profess 
a belief in God and/or in after-life 
and/or in resurrection of the body? 
The statements of a sufficiently large 
number of people were given face 
value and then submitted to statistical 
analysis. The sample contained a rep- 
resentative number of Christians and 
non-Christians; of Protestants in ade- 
quate proportion of denominational 
representation and of Roman Catho- 
lics. The sample also contained a 
varied mixture of believers and non- 
believers. The relationship between a 
belief in God and a belief in after-life 
Was very significant, in that no more 
than one person believing in one did 
not believe in the other. The only oth- 
er definite relationship was that be- 





tween being a Roman Catholic and 
having a more latent, repressed, sym- 
bolic rather than manifest fear of 
death. For the rest it seemed that there 
was no significant relationship: per- 
haps slightly more Roman Catholics 
professed belief in the resurrection of 
the body (and most Episcopalians and 
Anglicans did not even realize that the 
creed required them to share this be- 
lief) ; slightly more females than 
males believed in after-life; curiously 
enough slightly more of the very young 
or very old believed in after-life than 
those of mature or middle age. Regard- 
ing fear of death, there was a slight 
trend for those who believed in after- 
life to make fewer statements of fear 
of death than those who held no such 
belief, and for older people to show 
more overt fear of death than the 
younger groups. However, the strict 
statistical facts seemed to indicate that 
statements regarding fear of death 
were independent of statements of 
faith in God, in after-life, or in resur- 
rection of the body. Statements of fear 
of death were also statistically in- 
dependent of type of religion or the 
lack of it, of age and of sex. 


URNING now back to the dying, 

to review the largest psychological 
group making up the sample studied, 
we found they consisted of those called 
by Durkheim, the sociologist of sui- 
cide, “anomic.” i.e., isolated and with- 
drawn persons. The background of 
their lives revealed the bleakest pos- 
sible picture. It was not unexpected 
that they represented the largest num- 
ber, for one would think that in this 
age group of people dying and for this 
socio-economic group found on the 
wards of a General Hospital, the 
“anomic” would be the largest in num- 
ber. The somewhat unexpected, how- 


ever, was that a quick scrutiny of their 
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past lives—empty, desolate, often with 
no other in it; no love; no pet; no 
values, religious or otherwise, and no 
interest even in a thing, and an evalua- 
tion of their present state in which 
what little they had in possessions in- 
clusive of a body, was being lost ; when 
there was nothing but the broken 
remnants of an animal instinct for sur- 
vival to which to cling, they could not 
directly and consciously contemplate 
death. They spent their last days in 
blind if vague hope, unthinking as per- 
haps most of their days have been, and 
drifting into death—concerned with the 
immediate and therefore bodily minu- 
tiae of existence and superficial com- 
forts. Many were in pain and while 
wishing to escape it, they consciously 
hung on to life. As Sir Thomas Brown 
put it, they laboured against their own 
cure, for death is the cure of all dis- 
eases. 

The psychology of these anomic 
souls dying of bodily illness was in no 
way different from those dying at their 
own hands. A most dramatic finding 
was this correspondence between psy- 
chologic motivation in dying and the 
actuality of dying. Despite ego defen- 
sive maneuvers and sometimes blatant 
denials, many of the patients wanted, 
either passively or actively, to die. This 
apparent contradiction is, of course, in 
keeping with the usual contradiction- 
ary functionings of the mind, if one 
considers its different levels (consci- 
ous and unconscious), and sometimes 
even at the same level. One might ask 
then, why, if they wanted to die, trou- 
ble to hide or disguise both the wish 
and the actual event? The answer is 
that all but two concealed from them- 
selves the two aspects of this unbeara- 
bly painful state; that there was noth- 
ing to live for anyway and worse, that 
death was the only solution: that they 
were dying and this terrifying un- 
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known event was final and inevitable, 
Contrarily to idealized belief, men 
die as they live—with the gall of 
hatred bitter in their mouths. They 
neither seek nor bestow forgiveness 
nor share in a promised peace. Their 
vulnerable egos, ill defended, dissolve 
and crumble at the sight of death. As 
Somerset Maugham described it in 
“Mrs. Craddock”: “The prospect of 
death would be unendurable if one did 
not know that the enfeebled body 
brought a like enfeeblement of spirit, 
dissolving the ties of the world. When 
the traveller must leave the hostel with 
the double gate the wine he loved has 
lost its savour and the bread turned 
bitter in his mouth.” Curiously, as part 
of the dying body, men often have a 
positive motivation towards death. 


HOUGH this paper makes no 

claim to add to thanatologies be- 
cause it is dedicated to pragmatism, 
one can hardly escape metaphysical 
implication in dealing with a subject of 
this nature. Certainly analysis of the 
lives of those dying bodily, and their 
motivational status has analogs in 
those dying so many different kinds of 
death: the nihilism of depression, the 
fragmentation of schizophrenia, the 
psychopathic bid for the electric chair, 
the heroics of the Victoria Cross, the 
drowning in toxic drugs and alcohol, 
the daring of death riders on water, 
land or air. It is even manifest in those 
who destroy promising careers by their 
complex of “being late” for everything 
important. One cannot but go along 
with Eissler, Bergler® and Freud,” 
who postulate the concept of mortido. 
One feels that but for the mysterious 
élan vitale. of Bergson, the Eros of 
6 Bergler, E.: The Battle of the Conscience. 
Washington Institute of Medicine, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948. 
7Freud, S.: (1920) Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle. Hogarth, London, 1948. 
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Freud or the libido of Jung,® but for 
its last ditch cathexis in the body ego; 
but for the fear of yielding the psychic 
ego to the great unknown, the threads 
of life would be cut sooner rather than 
later by most men. The threads would 
be cut depending on opportunity and 
inclination: abandonment to potential- 
ly killing disease, abandonment to psy- 
chic annihilation or actively seeking 
the sundry forms of bare bodkin that 
might quietus make. It has been said 
that from the moment of birth, life is a 
struggle with death. It is entirely likely 
that since man is a psychosomatic con- 
struct, the death processes of catabol- 
ism should be hitched to mortido, 
cashing with anabolic libido, in 
phases, until the end when death 
stands triumphant. Thus the energy of 
life emanates from the opposition of 
those tvro great forces, personified by 
Eros and Thanatos. Here it may be 
useful to distinguish between mortido 
(opposed to libido) subserving natu- 
ral catabolic processes, and the perver- 
sion of libido, of all life instincts, and 
their manifestation in positive destruc- 
tive (death) drives and supported by 
murderous hostility which may be 
called destrudo. While mortido is a 
theoretical construct, never manifest, 
always presumed in the actuality of 
normal existence and non-existence, 
the destructive (destrudo) drives are 
pathological phenomena, abundantly 
clinically manifested. Certainly the 
conscious fear of death, in the dying, as 
in the neurotic, has roots in this de- 
structive death drive—it being an ego 
defense against the wish to die, blind- 
ing the self to the (Id’s) person’s deep 
wishes. This pathological perversion of 
life instincts, turned to destruction, is 
given impetus by the social structure 


‘Jung, C. G.: “Two essays on analytical 
psychology.” Vol. VII. Collected Works. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1954. 
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of a person’s life, by its tragic events, 
and given coloring by the specifics of 
personality. When it reaches its climax 
in dying and in death, there is an ul- 
timate fusion in mortido—a fusion 
with all that has to perish and decay. 

As for the practical matter of com- 
munication with and from the dying, 
the main points made in the beginning 
may be reiterated. These findings sug- 
gest that there is no personality change 
in the period of dying. Only one pa- 
tient of this series made a religious and 
characterological conversion — stimu- 
lated by the fortuitous contact with 
this author, who was prying into his 
soul. 


O DETERMINE to what one 

should bend an ear, and to what 
one should give tongue, the patient’s 
psychiatric status, his prevalent feel- 
ing tone, his ego status, and the state 
and quality of ego defenses, his moti- 
vation in dying, and his forebodings, 
should be reviewed. Most particularly 
a seemingly casual attempt should be 
made to sample his fantasy, and his 
religious inclination should be 
served. The gestalt obtained from this 
information should guide the physi- 


ob- 


cian, who must rely on his good sense 
and intuition in each individual case, 
when he makes 
with the patient. 


meaningful contact 


In the writer’s opinion, it is never 
justified to tell a patient a fact about 
his dying that the doctor perceives 
from an adequate study, that he truly 
does not want to know consciously ; 
even to hear. Even if such neglect leads 
to hardship on those left behind, it is 


not justifiable to disturb the tenuous 
balance of the dying, whom one cannot 
help, for the sake of the living who 
may help themselves. 
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On the other hand, it is not war- 
ranted to withhold information from 
patients in whom adequate study re- 
veals the need to know and to be 
treated as “normal” adults. One must 
remember that even the reality of 
fatal prognosis can be a relief from 


d 


the agonizing ambivalence and strug- 
gle with the question of whether to 
know whether one 


face the 
great unknown. Sometimes such con- 


has to 


firmation can bring even secret glad- 
ness and release. And yet one must be 
cautious in this kind of frankness, for, 
as could be seen from the study, an ap- 
parent serenity and desire to be told 
does not always coincide with the real 
feeling. One cannot rely, as in other 
instances, on the dourness or the plia- 
bility of adequate defenses—except on 
the purposeful blockage in taking in 
communication, which, as mentioned, 
should never be violated. 


In the last instance, one must watch 
the approach of the clergyman, tread- 
ing lightly on the shadow of the pa- 
tient’s death. He will be 
cording to the flickering flame of libi- 
do still integrating the ego, 


received ac- 


according 
to the motivation in dying and accord- 
ing to the nature of defense against 
the final death. One may 
mend the damage if the clergyman 1s 


event of 


waved away by the frightened patient, 
or one may consolidate his strengthen- 
ing ministration with one’s own brand 
of kindly, earthly, human ministration 
and truths. 


Probably the relevance of this paper 
does not consist so much in its findings 
as in the fact that only rarely will one 
of us men of medicine turn to this sub- 
ject for a scientific appraisal of its 
varied, frightening, and likely un- 
fathomable implications. 
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A MINISTER writes... 


This comes to seek help—from the 
staff of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY—and 
or from the readership. I am looking 
for information on the topic: The In- 
fluence of Theological Attitudes Upon 
Evangelism. I should be very happy 
to receive direct comment from fun- 
damentalists, liberals, ritualists, non- 
conformists, and so forth. I would also 
appreciate suggestions as to a bibliog- 
raphy. - 

It would seem to me that divisive- 
ness in the ranks of the Church has 
in large measure contributed to her 
loss of the ear of the public. And yet 
the divisions are certainly not wholly 
theological, for the man in the street 
seems to know very little theology. | 
believe that the divisions are in large 
part a matter of attitudes! Effective 
outreach on the part of the Church, 
which it calls evangelism, may well be 
conditional upon the attitudes evinced 
by the various factions within the 
Church itselfi—fundamentalists, liber- 
als, ritualists, non-conformists, etc. It 
is my hope that a definition and dis- 
cussion of theological attitudes and 
their effect upon Christian 
will prove to be a small but positive 


witness 





the consultation 





CLINIC 


The Influence of Theological Attitudes 
Upon Evangelism 


contribution in the field of pastoral 
psychology to the on-going of our 
Lord’s kingdom. 
—A. G. STEWART LIDDELL 
Minister of 
First Baptist Chourch 
Lacombe, Alberta 


GAINES S. DOBBINS, Member of the Fac- 


ulty, Golden Gate Seminary, Berkeley, 
California, and a long-time student of 
evangelism, replies .. . 


(Editor’s Note. Dr. Dobbins’ discussion 
of the question above obviously goes a good 
deal beyond the question itself. 4s Dr. Dob- 
bins himself has stated it in a personal let- 
ter to the editor: “I have watched many 
generations of theological students come and 
go. I have observed their natvete, their re- 
examination of tnherited attitudes, their 
sense of frustration, their futility, and their 
measurable success in the field of evangel- 
ism. Out of my reflection has grown this 
article which is more than just a response 
to the inquiry.’ We feel that what Dr. 
Dobbins says in his statement, even though 
it goes beyond the question, is so important 
that we publish it in full.) 


Professor A. T. Robertson, famed 


Greek scholar who taught a generation 
ago at Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, was fond of saying to lay- 
men: “Don’t blame us for the kind of 
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preachers we send back to you. If you 
send us goose eggs, we can only hatch 
out goslings!” By this he meant to say 
that theological students bring with 
them much of what they take away 
when they leave the seminary. 

Often students enroll in a seminary 
because it bears the stamp of the doc- 
trinal position to which they are ac- 
customed and already more or less 
committed. Those brought up in a 
fundamentalist tradition will usually 
seek a fundamentalist institution ; those 
brought up in a liberal tradition will 
quite likely enroll in a liberal institu- 
tion. Their three years.or more in a 
theological school will tend to perpetu- 
ate their inherited theological attitudes. 
It is of course possible and should be 
probable that seminary education will 
bring about a rethinking of these atti- 
tudes, with some consequent changes. 
The chances are, however, that the 
more radical changes, if they come at 
all, will be the result of experiences 
in the pastorate. 

The attitude to- 
ward often inherited 
The inheritance may come by way of 
the family, the church in which he is 
reared, the community culture, the be- 
liefs and practices of his denomination. 
Often the attitude is all the more 
strongly entrenched because it is un- 
consciously acquired. The pattern is 
accepted usually as a matter of course, 
with a minimum of reflection. A mark 
of our time is that such inherited atti- 
tude toward evangelism has less bind- 
ing power than formerly. The word 
“traditional” does not have the same 
binding force on today’s ministers as it 
had on yesterday’s. 


young minister's 
evangelism is 


\ttitudes toward evangelism may be 
acquired. The younger minister espe- 
cially is prone to look askance at what 
was once taken for granted. He learns 
a new vocabulary in which there are 








February 
such words as “divine-human con- 
frontation,” “dialogue,” “empathy,” 


*“n on-directive,” no n-judgmental,” 
“hidden persuaders,” “ego and super- 
ego,” and the like. He becomes con- 
cerned with “the dynamics of person- 
ality,” “Gestalt’’ and “field theory.” 
He becomes “person-minded,” is warn- 
ed against creating 
consciousness,” and is led to see that 
“indoctrination” is an ugly word. Yet 
more clearly perhaps than his prede- 
cessors he to understand the 
nature and the consequences of sin, 
individually and collectively. He be- 
comes acutely aware of the human 
dilemma, the estrangement of men 
from God, the tragedy of broken and 
wasted lives, the emptiness of secular- 
ism and materialism, the vast and 
increasing need of rescue from ruin 
The modern minister’s studies, in 
seminary and afterward, convince him 
that there is need as never before of 
“good news” of man’s deliverance from 
sin and its power. 

Out on the field of battle, in the 
parish and in the pulpit, today’s minis- 
ter is confronted with the lostness of 
people. This he cannot escape if he is 
intellectually honest and _ spiritually 
sensitive. He may be so overwhelmed 
with his sense of men’s plight and his 
inadequacy in providing the answer 
that he falls back on some form of 
determinism. This attitude may take 
the form of ancient predestinarism, 
sometimes referred to as hyper -Calvin- 
ism. God, in his predeterminate coun- 
sel, has predestined certain pe!sons to 
be saved and only these will come to 
the Father. Logically therefore all the 
non-elect will be lost. Accordingly, 
evangelistic effort is of little or no 
avail. 


morbid “guilt- 


comes 


Recently I heard a minister in Lon- 
don, England, preaching thus. His 
congregation had been bombed out 
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three times. They had returned to the 
original site and had rebuilt the church 
house. The minister had kept up his 
courage and that of the congregation 
on the doctrine of the sovereign will 
of God. He preached fervently, to the 
end that the elect of God might realize 
their election and live worthily of it. 
More often, however, this doctrine of 
predetermination has cut the nerve of 
evangelism. 

Having little relation to the theolog- 
ical doctrine of predestination, but with 
much of its deadly effect, is the more 
recent psychological doctrine of deter- 
ministic behaviorism. Its proponents 
deny mind and will and see only be- 
havior which has been so conditioned 
by heredity and environment that 
whatever occurs is inevitable. Minis- 
ters are not so likely to be influenced 
by this theory as their members, some 
of whom have become practical fatal- 
ists. Such a fatalistic attitude is ob- 
viously fatal to evangelism. 

On the other hand are the activists 
—those who would win to Christ and 
to church membership as salesmen sell 
their wares or politicians gain office. 
Men need Christ and the church very 
much as they need the necessities of 
life. They must therefore be “sold” on 
the therapeutic, social, and economic 
values of religion and churchmanship. 
Such an attitude toward evangelism 
may result in increased numbers of 
church members but with accompany- 
ing dangers of superficiality, divisive- 
ness, falling away, ineffectiveness. 

The activist attitude toward evangel- 
ism, put into practice, may bring deep 
disappointment to the minister and 
spiritual devitalization to the church. 

Predestination, free will, determin- 
ism, fundamentalism, liberalism and 
their correlatives tend to lose impor- 
tance and relevance as the parish min- 
ister faces up to the stark fact that he 
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and his church are not reaching the 
mass of unbelievers who surround 
them and often are failing to hold 
those already reached. His attitude 
may well change as he asks, What can 
be done about it? 

The minister may lead his church 
in the way of revivalism. The “revival” 
has in many quarters come to be almost 
synonymous with evangelism. The re- 
vival may represent extremes of emo- 
tionalism and high pressure efforts to 
gain “converts ;” or it may be a sane, 
well-planned, intelligent concentration 
of a church’s energies during a season 
of intensive and fruitful witnessing. 

Regularly, during periods of spirit- 
ual decline, prophets have announced 
the passing of the revival; equally 
regularly, the pendulum has swung 
back and there has been a revival of 
the revival. The widely attended and 
effective meetings under the direction 
of such men as D. L. Moody, Billy 
Sunday, Gypsy Smith, and Billy Gra- 
ham are cases in point. Ministers who 
once were cold toward this type of 
evangelism have been known to change 
to become its warm advocates. Yet it 
is generally admitted that revivalistic 
evangelism as once widely practiced 
is becoming more and more difficult, 
especially in the great city centers. It 
takes a Billy Graham with his tremen- 
dous organization to make “mass evan- 
gelism” effective in today’s metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The minister and his church may 
turn to “educational evangelism.” The 
Sunday school and similar church 
agencies become the chief instrumen- 
talities in reaching and winning peo- 
ple. This involves a large measure of 
teaching, the dynamic of “fellowship 
evangelism,” the persuasion of fellow 
class members, the regular Sunday by 
Sunday appeals for decision from the 
pulpit. This type of evangelism is a 
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corrective of the over-emotional reviv- 
al and the over-intellectual presenta-- 
tion of Christianity as an ethical sys- 
tem. 

Evangelization through nurture has 
its difficulties also. There may be too 
much dependence on increment result- 
ing largely from family loyalty. There 
may have been a time when a church 
could depend on the enrolment of 
children of its families for its increase. 
With mobility of population, with 
widespread family disorganization, and 
with multitudes of families that have 
no church loyalty, the minister dare 
not depend on bringing “the children 
of the church” into its fellowship as 
the chief or sole means of evangelizing. 

Between the extremes of revivalistic 
evangelism and evangelism through 
Christian nurture, the minister may 
find that his attitude is one of frustra- 
tion. Divisions among the churches and 
lack of agreement as to the best prac- 
tices may add to the minister’s frus- 
tration. From this sense of frustration 
may come either resignation or adapta- 
tion. 

The minister may resign himself to 
the snatching of a few “brands from 
the burning” in an occasional evan- 
gelistic effort; or he may even give 
this up and spend his energies in some 
other kinds of effort. Seeing the ex- 
treme difficulty with which a teaching 
church is built and maintained, and 
perhaps being suspicious of results that 
come from lay teaching, the minister 
may concentrate on preaching and pas- 
toral care directed primarily to those 
who are at least nominally Christian. 
The outcome will usually be a ministry 
limited to a small circle of constituents. 

What attitude toward evangelism 
will then produce the best fruitage? 
Perhaps the answer will be found in 
the example of Jesus, of whom it is 
recorded that he “went about .. , 


February 


teaching . . . preaching . . . healing,” 
Such an attitude indicates an intense 
concern for persons, the sharing with 
these persons of oneself as well as 
one’s message, the communication of 
the saving gospel through both teach- 
ing and preaching, and the translation 
of what is taught and preached into 
Christian service. A church led to 
adopt this attitude and put it into 
effective practice will have discovered 
the secret of evangelism for our day 
or any day. 


—GAINEs S. Dopsins 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN, Dean, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, replies 


This is a rather tricky subject! The 
relation of attitudes to theological po- 
sitions needs exploration. I am inter- 
ested in the outcome of any study that 
might be made on the subject. 

Generally speaking, Christians with 
a rather definite and exclusive concep- 
tion of the Gospel would be inclined 
to have an attitude toward the “out- 
sider” which might be characterized 
as that of zealous concern. If the Gos- 
pel is absolutely essential to the salva- 
tion of those who have not heard it 
or do not believe it, then those who 
hold such a position would surely 
express this concern in a fervent at- 
tempt to bring such “lost” persons 
into the orbit of redemptive grace. 
They might fervently pray for the 
“lost ;” perhaps even plead with him 
to believe the Gospel. They might even 
use justifiable threats on the unbe- 
liever to shock him into an awareness 
of his precarious situation. 

On the other hand, those who hold 
to a more liberal conception of the 
Gospel and of salvation might be far 
more tolerant in attitude toward the 
“outsider.” They would hardly express 
a zealous concern for the “lost,” since 
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they might conceive of ‘‘lostness” more 
in terms of degree of salvation than 
in kind of salvation. The liberal is 
inclined to see God at work outside 
the channels of the Church. He might 
even think of salvation as an addition 
to what the outsider is than as a be- 
ginning of something new in the re- 
making of life. 

As for the ritualist, I do not think 
that this category should be regarded 
as prevalent; rather, the ritualist is 
usually a high churchman who has a 
serious regard for the historic forms 
of the Church’s life. His attitude to- 
wards evangelizing the “outsider” is 
more that of bringing him into the 
tradition of the Church, particularly 
into the sacramental life of the Church. 
To be sure, personal experience would 
be stressed, but it would be subordi- 
nate to the sacraments. Such a high 
churchman might regard the 
evangelical who emphasizes personal 
experience with Christ as somewhat 
of an “outsider,” since evangelical ex- 
perience by itself is incomplete to the 
liturgist. There are high churchmen 
who will not join with evangelicals in 
united evangelism since the evangelical 
is not regarded as a good churchman. 


even 


The individual no n-conformists, 
who stress personal experience with 
Christ, do believe that this is the cen- 
tral task of evangelism; indeed, they 
often regard this kind of evangelism 
as the only task of the Church. They 
are fearful of “churchianity” and lit- 


definite theology of evangelism, they 
are often suspicious of too much the- 
ology in evangelism. To be sure, these 
non-conformists have an attitude to- 
ward the “outsider,” as well an atti- 
tude toward all other Christians who 
do not agree with them. 

In short, what I am trying to say 
is that theological orientation is always 





bound up with an attitude toward those 
who do not hold it. Since theology, 
that is, a personal set of convictions is 
so closely related to one’s inner securi- 
ty and his concept of service to God, 
attitudes are involved. And these atti- 
tudes are directed toward those who 
are not Christians, as well as toward 
those who are Christians of a different 
persuasion. 


I believe, however, that these atti- 
tudes are changing. One of the great 
new facts of our time is the growth 
of Christian fellowship across denomi- 
national boundaries. People with dif- 
ferent attitudes, even towards the sac- 
raments, theology, liturgy, and expe- 
rience are sitting down to listen to one 
another. And while the differences 
have not been dissolved, they are 
recognized, admitted, appreciated, and 
seen within the context of a common 
unity. Narrower attitudes are giving 
way to larger attitudes. However, I 
must add that there is growing a com- 
mon attitude of real evangelistic con- 
cern today in ecumenical circles. This 
attitude is one of concern for the re- 
newal of the Church on the one hand, 
and concern for the evangelistic out- 
reach of the Church in this critical 
time. The situation within and without 
the Church is forcing all Christians to 
re-think the Gospel, the mission of the 
Church and the state of society. Above 
all, Christians of various orientations 
are coming to see that these attitudes, 
when expressed in competition, criti- 
cism, and even hostility, are offensive 
to the “outsider” and detrimental to 
the cause of the Gospel. More and 
more we are sensing that what unites 
Christians is greater than what divides 
them. And when their diversities be- 
come so large as to subordinate their 
unity, such attitudes are sinful! 

The effectiveness of the Church in 
its own life and witness is closely 
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associated with theological attitudes. 
And these attitudes are related not 
only to theological convictions, but to 
social and cultural movers which must 
be carefully examined in the light of 
the one Gospel which is meant for one 
humanity. 

—E. G. HomMRIGHAUSEN 


HOWARD J. CLINEBELL, JR., Associate 
Professor of Pastoral Counseling, Southern 
California School of Theology, Claremont, 
California, answers .. . 


A meaningful response to this ques- 
tion requires a distinction between 
formal and rational theological posi- 
tions, on the one hand, and the depth 
or dynamic dimensions of theology, on 
the other. A person’s dynamic theology 
is his underlying orientation-of-mean- 
ing, of which he may be only partially 
aware. How does an individual really 
feel about the ultimate meaningfulness 
of life? What are his deep-down atti- 
tudes and feelings about God? His 
responses to crises and his non-ration- 
al feelings about life and death may 
give clearer clues to these questions 
than the person’s conscious theological 
position. 

Consider a person’s dynamic doc- 
trine of man. Is the /mago Dei a reali- 
ty in the way he feels about himself 
and others? Does he possess genuine 
respect for persons as children of God? 
Or take an individual’s dynamic doc- 
trine of salvation. What kind of rela- 
tionship with God does he actually 
strive for? What does his pattern of 
relating to God reveal about hidden 
feelings concerning this relationship? 

One’s foundational attitudes towards 
God, man, and salvation inescapably 
will influence one’s choice of both goal 
and method in evangelism. For in- 
stance, certain feelings about man and 
God are implicit in the coercive ap- 
proaches to evangelism. The methods 
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employed in such approaches are of the 
fear-guilt-threat variety. The goal js 
to produce a single type of religious 
response and theology. I would say 
that there is a basic incompatibility 
between such approaches and respect 
for the uniqueness and autonomy of 
each individual. 

Dynamic theological attitudes are 
functional in that they are held be. 
cause they satisfy certain inner needs. 
The type of fundamental theological 
attitudes which a person finds mean- 
ingful depends on the kind of person 
he is. Theology, on the level of feel- 
ings and attitudes, bears the unmis- 
takable imprint of a person’s early re- 
lationships with need-satisfying adults. 
These primary relationships, of course, 
had a decisive role in making him the 
kind of person he is as an adult. 

Our theclogy is expressive of what 
we are as persons and this will be 
communicated to everyone who relates 
to us. Such communication takes place 
on various levels and will determine 
our effectiveness in transmitting the 
Christian message and in attracting 
others to the Church. The reader's 
question is closely akin to the question 
of the effect of theological attitudes 
on counseling. Both questions take one 
to the level of interpersonal relation- 
ships which are the instruments of 
both counseling and evangelism. 

It is becoming obvious that a given 
method of evangelism may attract large 
numbers without necessarily contrib- 
uting to the realization of their God- 
created potentialities. For instance, an 
authoritarian evangelist with simple 
and absolute answers to all of the 
complex problems of life may produce 
impressive statistical results, and yet 
do the cause of Christian maturity a 
disservice. As Fromm reminds us, im- 
mature persons are eager for authori- 
ty-centered certainties and for ways 
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of escaping from the adult demands 
of personal freedom and responsibility. 

Differences of theological views 
rer se, are not the cause of the weak- 
ening of the Christian witness. The 
devisive factor which saps the strength 
of this witness is the attitude of “e.x- 
cusivism” with which certain persons 
and groups surround their theologies. 
Exclusivism says, “My way is the oly 
true way,” rather than, “My way is a 
valuable way which, as I see it, pos- 
sesses genuine though not exclusive 
validity.” Exclusivism can infect the 
attitudes of the liberal and the psy- 
chologically-oriented, as well as the 
conservative or sectarian with whom it 
is most frequently associated. Wher- 
ever it occurs, it drives wedges be- 
tween persons. Experience in counsel- 
ing with those who suffer from severe 
exclusivism shows that it is more of a 
psychological than a theological prob- 
lem. The more secure and mature a 
person is, the less is his need to clutch 
his views in a way that excludes others 
and ignores the possible truth in their 
views. 

Unless burdened by exclusivism, the 
variety’ of theological and _ liturgical 
traditions and positions is actually an 
isset in the Church’s outreach. In this 
way different persons are provided 
with the opportunity to respond to 
that position which most nearly speaks 
to their individual needs. 

A view of evangelism which appeals 
to me is that which holds that the goal 
ot evangelism is the attraction of per- 
sons into the life of koinonia—the 
redemptive community in which a cli- 
mate of relationships exists which is 
both healing and growth-producing. 
Healing is necessary in order to over- 
come the estrangement from God, from 
others and from significant aspects of 
oneself, which is our condition as hu- 
man beings. Ideally, the redemptive 
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community provides a network of fab- 
ric of accepting relationships within 
which Christian growth can take place. 
(Without an adequate concept of 
growth, evangelism has little mean- 
ing.) Within the fellowship of accept- 
ance, one becomes able to move toward 
that self-acceptance which is a prere- 
quisite to loving and accepting others. 
In this way, one becomes a part of the 
redemptive process. 

With reference to bibliography, I 2 
find Paul M. Miller’s Group Dynamics 
In Evangelism (Scottdale, Penn.: 
Herald Press, 1958) a fresh and cre- 
ative approach. It shows how the dy- 
namics of group life within the church 
may be instruments for sharing the 
Christian message. The book could be 
a resource for one who is concerned 
about helping the Church to become 
more nearly a redemptive community. 

-Howarp J. CLINEBELL, JR. 
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On the Ministry to Youth 


A READER writes... 


I have just finished devouring your 
December issue, which came yesterday. 
Each of the major articles and the edi- 
torial has been helpful, and I have read 
each one at least twice! Though I had 
not realized it, this was one issue for 
which I had been waiting, and it has 
been of inestimable help to me in my 
thinking. I would say that this is es- 
pecially true of the articles by Le- 
Fevre, Snyder, Ritchie, and Kittlaus, 
and Dr. Hiltner’s editorial. Thank you 
so much for planning this issue and for 
being willing to carry these plans into 
concrete results. 

There is one area of the ministry to 
youth which your collective articles did 
not do justice, I was disappointed to 
find. I am especially conscious of this 
since I am giving most of my present 
service to the field—that of Christian 
camping. Of course, Dodder men- 
tioned it (page 30) and Ritchie spoke 
several times about it (pages 35, 36, 
39). I have the distinct feeling, how- 
ever, that these men in each case were 
speaking of a summer conference and 
not of real camping. It is precisely be- 


cause the churches have been doing so 
much conferencing under the title of 
camping that I am writing, because | 
believe that it is in real camping that so 
much of what was described as desired 
in relationships with young people can 
come abcut. That is to say, I believe 
that the churches have been missing 
much that is desirable by having the 
large group conferences instead of the 
small group camping, because it is here 
that the close personal relationships 
are more possible which better enable 
youth to move toward authenticity and 
spiritual maturity. We in the churches 
are now waking up to this and begin- 
ning to move into this kind of camp- 
ing, while still using much of the con- 
ference program and the very real val- 
ues still available in that kind of pro- 
gram. 

If you would be at all interested in 
this, I would be willing to work up 
some material which would lead to an 
article dealing with the opportunities 
of youth’s religio-psychical growth 
through Christian camping expett- 
ences. My credentials are a B.S. from 
Davidson College and a B.D. and 
Th.M. from Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Richmond, Virginia. The lat- 
ter was taken under William B. Ogles- 
by, Professor of Pastoral Counseling, 
in the field of personality development 
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under the guidance of church and 
home. After this, I served as pastor of 
two small churches in Eastern North 
Carolina for four years before coming 
to this work in March of this year. [| 
have long wanted to contribute some- 
thing to your magazine, and feel that 
it is in this field that I may be able 
to serve best my ministerial brethren 
by writing. 
Again, let me express my apprecia- 
tion for your work in this and all is- 
sues, and continued good wishes to 
your ministry through this magazine. 
—Jack STEVENSON 

Camp Calvin 

(The Atlanta Presbytery 

Camp and Conference Center) 

Hampton, Georgia 


Preventive Measures for 
The Clergy 


A READER in Great Britain writes .. . 


May I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my continued appreciation for 
the journal and for the excellent edi- 
torial handling of the materials. One 
would not be wise to state that he 
found himself in agreement with all 
of the ideas advanced therein, but I 
find no difficulty whatsoever in say- 
ing that I do agree with the approach 
the journal takes (in general) toward 
awakening and enlightening the clergy 
and kindred workers in the daily issue 
of vital consequence which confront 
all those interested in fostering better 
human relations. 

At present I am engaged in com- 
pleting the requirements for the Ph.D. 
in the Psychology of Religion at the 
University of St. Andrews (Scotland). 
Ihave just completed a year of study, 
research, and clinical activity at the 
University of London and the Tavis- 
tock Clinic (London). Not only have 
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[ derived much help and even inspira- 
tion from PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY since 
undertaking this research, but I have 
also seen how up-to-date much of its 
content is even from the clinical (psy- 
choanalytic psychiatry) standpoint. | 
do feel, however, that the journal could 
give some more attention to preventive 
measures which the clergy and allied 
workers could utilize. I refer particu- 
larly to the matter of child develop- 
ment and the related aspect of preven- 
tive mental health. As I see it, the 
clergyman in particular stands on a 
frontier where his role is most impor- 
tant in terms of making a definite con- 
tribution toward fostering the healthy 
personality development of the children 
and youth who are born into and 
continue to live as part of the families 
which constitute the given parish he 
serves. This is not to deny the vital 
place the clergyman fills in some ther- 
apeutic and supportive measures which 
are his particular specialty. Even as he 
deals with adults and sees them expe- 
rience more and more the abundant 
life, he is giving himself to preventive 
acts, in that healthy adults (emotion- 
ally) will be more likely the parents 
of healthy children. It has been well 
said that to “train up a child in the 
way he should go” one must first have 
gone that way himself. 
—Everett V. RENEER 
St. Marys College 
St. Andrews, Scotland 
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MINISTERS’ WEEK AT CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





Christian Doctrines in the Light of 
Psychology was one of the themes of 
Ministers’ Week held at Chicago The- 
ological Seminary January 16-19, 
1961. The speaker was Seward Hilt- 
ner, who talked about the following 
aspects of this subject: “Authority: in 
Thought, Ministry, Church,” “Soul 
and Psyche: Identical or Different?” 
‘The Holy Spirit: From the Father 
and from the Son,” “Hope: Realism, 
Despair, and Expectation.” 

Among other participants of Minis- 
ters’ Week were Dr. Ross Snyder, who 
participated in a session on What Can 
a Man’s Life Mean? and Dr. Perry 
LeFevre, who discussed ““New Design 
and Qualities for Theological Educa- 
tion. 


FILM FOR MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


A new marriage counseling kit con- 
sisting of color-filmstrips and 
recordings, written by Dr. Wayne E. 
Oates, Psychology of 
Religion, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and a member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, and Dr. Samuel 
Southard, Associate 
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Films. 
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of the themes with which these mate. 


rials deal are “Marriage Required 
Adjustments,’ ‘The Intimacies of 
Marriage,” and “Making Marriage 
Last.” Church worship and fellowshi 


are stressed as important aspects ofa 
truly satisfying Christian 
Further information 


marriage, 

about this new 
kit of counseling resources may be L 
from the producer, F 
Santa Monica 
38, California. 


amily Films, 
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WORKSHOP ON PASTORAL CARE 
AND COUNSELING 


Pastoral 
held 
at Christ Hospi- 


A three-day seminar on 
Care and Counseling 
January 16-18, 1961, 
tal, Cincinnati, under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the Cincinnati Council of 
Churches and Christ Hospital, under 
the direction of Dr. Samuel Southard, 
Associate Professor of 


Was 


Psychology of 


Religion, Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The purpose of the 


Workshop was “to help the pastor 
more effectively serve in areas of emo- 
tional-spiritual problems with which 
his parishioners come to him for help.” 

In addition to regular lectures, there 
were clinical sessions in which pastors 
prepared verbatim interviews which 
were analyzed and discussed in terms 


of their effectiveness. The use of se 
lected laymen as “trusted friends” o 
the pastor was also stressed at the 


Workshop. 


DR. EDWIN DAHLBERG 


In reviewing his three years of the 
presidency of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A, 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, a member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board, stressed 
some of the important areas which lay 
ahead : made in 
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every field of life: the culture of our 
youth, the utilization of communica- 
tion media, the release of the lay forces 
of Christianity, the nature of the unity 
we seek, the establishment of justice 
and peace in the life of 
races and nations and the development 
of theological understanding commen- 


industries, 


surate with the unbelievable advances 
of science and learning in our time.” 
A city-wide tribute to Dr. Dahlberg 
was organized on December 16 by the 
Delmar Baptist Church, of which Dr. 
Dahlberg is pastor, and the Metropoli- 
tan Church Federation of St. Louis. As 
part of the tribute a $10,000 fund was 
established as an 
Lectureship at his alma mater, 
gate Rochester Divinity School 


Edwin T. Dahlberg 
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DR. JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


After twenty-five years of service as 
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what he called his 
sermon, in which he said, 
other things, vould not exchange 
the last twenty-five vears in this pulpit 
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final anniversary 
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country 11 


any 
find 
an unprecedented mixing of races, and 
people have learned to live and work 
together with as large a 
harmony and good-will as 
found in any city on earth.”’ 
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RELIGION AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


Religion is not a protection against 
mental breakdown, Dr. Sandor 
rand, Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, 
University of State of New York, 
recently the American 
analytic Association 
function of 
down i1 
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well-adjusted devotees, their belief in 
prayer, dogma, confession and penance 
does not provide relief from suffering, 
with the result that they ultimately de- 
velop neurotic difficulties, frequently 
expressed in somatic illness.” The 
greatest difficulty in treating these pa- 
tients, said Dr. Lorand, in re- 
orienting them to psychoanalysis in- 
stead of religious confession. Psycho- 
analysis and religious confession, Dr. 
Lorand emphasized, cannot be equated. 


was 


Speaking at Fordham University on 
the theme of “Catholicism and Mental 
Health,” the Rev. George Hagmaier, 
associate director of the Institute for 
Religious Research and an instructor 
in pastoral psychology at the Paulist 
House of Graduate Studies in Boston, 
also warned against false reliance on 
spiritual helps as a cure for mental ill 
ness. “Will power, grace, prayer and 
‘positive thinking’ could not by them- 
cure sick minds,” Father 
Hagmaier. “Such distortions ascribe 
to religion and the supernatural life 


selves said 


powers God never intended them to 
have. Sin and sickness are not the 
same. A mentally ill person may act in 
ways contrary to the moral law. 


Religious people should not resent the 
fact that in such cases the psychiatrist, 
rather than the priest, must assume an 
initial responsibility for helping the 
person solve his problems.” 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Teachers’ personal anxieties too 
often cause emotional stresses in their 
pupils, according to a five-year study 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity. Teachers’ failure to resolve their 
emotional problems results in 
grouchiness, bitterness, shouting and 
eccentricity, which evoke hostile com 
plications in the pupils, it was found. 
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FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOCY for dis- 
play and distribution at forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars. Because of the number of requests 
we receive for these, it is necessary to 
limit the quantity to a maximum of 50 
copies. A postcard with your name and 
address will receive immediate attention. 
Please allow at least ten days for postal 
delivery. (While this is not required, it 
would be helpful if the approximate cost 
of postage were included with the re- 
quest.) 
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THE CHURCH AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A two-day conference on what the 
church can do about juvenile delin- 
quency was held in September 1960, 
in New York City under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Social 
Welfare of the National Council of 
Churches. “The church stands at the 
forefront of the institutions which 
have a responsibility for combatting 
juvenile delinquency,” said Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, General Secretary of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, in opening the 
meeting. Dr. Ross outlined an 11-point 
program for church action calling, 
among other things, for a carefully laid 
strategy by the individual churches 
and better coordination of the church- 
es’ resources and services. Dr. Leonard 
W. Mayo, executive director of the 
Association for the Aid of Crippled 





chairman ot 


Children and 


the social 
welfare department, presided 

The Rev. Dr. Dan M. Potter, exe. 
utive director of the Protestant Coup. 
cil of the City of New York reported 
on the successful completion of its 
summer 


some oO 


day camp program in which 
been sent t 
22,000 took par 


and 22, 
Schools held in 


200 children have 
out-of-city camps 
in Vacation Church 
331 churches in the Greater New York 
area. 


WORKSHOP ON PASTORAL COUNSELING 


A workshop for ministers, rabbis, 
and priests on pastoral counseling js 
being offered by the Institute for Prac- 
ticing Allied 
auspices of 
Service, 
March 1, and 
The workshop 


is open to ordained clergymen of any 


Psychotherapists 
the 
Guidance 


and 
under 
Community 


Professionals 
the 
Inc., with 
running for ten weeks. 


beginning 


faith who are engaged in actual pas 
toral counseling. Its purpose is to pro 
vide the clergyman with professional 
supervision in relation to the handling 
of his counselees, to further his under- 
standing of interpersonal dynamics, 
and to increase his skill in the use of 
various psychological techniques. 

Dr. L. John Adkins, B.D., Ph.D.,a 
certified psychologist, and author of 
“The Independent Self as a Link Be 
tween Science and Religion,” which 
appeared in the April, 1960, issue of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, is leader of the 
workshop. Dr. Ross Thalheimer is D- 
rector of the Institute. For further m- 
formation registration for the 
Dr. Ross Thal- 
heimer, c/o Community Guidance 
Service, Inc., 140 West 58 Street, New 
York 19, New York. 
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HE PASTORAL CALLING by 
Paul Rowntree Clifford (Channel 
Press, 1961, pp. 160—$3.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


At last we have a Christian pastor 
who is willing to challenge the size of 
our churches as being a main deterrent 
to the effectiveness of the pastor in his 
calling. Paul Rowntree Clifford is a 
Britisher, teaching at McMaster 
Divinity School and University in 
Canada, and is intimately acquainted 
with both British and North American 
expressions of the pastoral calling. He 
brings the unique contribution of the 
“free church tradition” in its concep- 
tions of a gathered community of 
“known” believers to bear upon the 
problems of the minister in effecting 
his pastoral calling. Dr. Clifford has 
an auxiliary purpose of acquainting 
Canadian and British readers with the 
empirical approaches of the clinical 
pastoral education movement in the 
United States. At the same time, he 
brings the fruits of a classical theologi- 
cal education at Oxford to bear upon 
the presuppositions which underlie the 
more pragmatic and mass-production 
approaches of American pastors 

With no uncertain words, Dr. Clif- 
ford rejects the “business corporation” 
complex of many American churches 
and their pastors. He might well add 


that one of the reasons for such com- 
plexes is the need of pastors to com- 
mand large companies of people and at 
the same time to have the advantage of 
larger salaries themselves. Many pas- 
tors will admit this and then place the 
burden of responsibility on their wives 
and children who want to live like oth- 
er people. The gradual encroachment 
of social class determinism upon the 
life of the pastor himself yet needs 
careful empirical study. 

To the contrary however, Dr. Clif- 
ford insists that the answer to the min- 
ister’s dilemma is in developing more 
small churches with deep instructional 
and pastoral care rather than fewer 
large churches with more and more of 
the time and energy of the pastor be- 
ing drained from his distinctive func- 
tions in preaching, teaching, and pas 
toral care. This is a worthy note to be 
sounded and Dr. Clifford develops his 
theme wisely and with clarity. The 
“separated ministry” calls for more 
discipline and more internal self-defini- 
tion of this kind in the minister himself 
before any clear-cut changes will take 
place in the congregation. 

Dr. Clifford has, in this book, 
spoken from within his own tradition 
as a Baptist, without at the same time 
becoming a special pleader for this 
particular way of life. He is genuinely 
ecumenical in the best sense of the 
word without some of the ‘“denomina- 
tionalism” of the “ecumeniacs.” He 
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brings, however, the real contribution 
of the Baptist witness to the conversa- 
tion of those who are abidingly inter- 
ested in the larger witness of the whole 
Christian community. Pastoral care 
varies from communion to communion, 
but the suffering and distresses to 
which we address ourselves are re- 
markably indifferent to our different 
traditions. They, like God, are no re- 
specter of persons. The reader who 
pays attention to Clifford’s treatment 
of the pastoral calling will receive a 
fresh breath of new insight. 
—Wayne E. Oates 
Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


AMILIES IN THE CHURCH: 
A PROTESTANT SURVEY by 
Roy W. Fairchild and John C. 
Wynn (Association Press, 1961, pp. 
320, $5.75) 


(This book is the current Dividend 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


A major milestone in religious re- 
search is marked by the appearance of 
this volume. The claim to greatness 
can be established on three grounds: 
(1) A significant topic was chosen for 
study: the ministry of the church to 
families; (2) The method of study 
was creatively conceived, rigorously es- 
tablished, and thoroughly pursued ; and 
(3) The results are treated in terms of 
broad implications and _ penetrating 
analysis. 

This work will become a classic for 
psychology and sociology of religion, 
for Christian education and for pastor- 
al care. It deserves to stand with the 
early Starbuck and Leuba research 
on conversion, the generation-back 
Hartshorne and May studies in char- 
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acter development, atid the recent Nie. 
buhr - Williams - Gustafson study of 
theological education. 

The study is divided into two parts, 
In Part I the authors provide a survey 
of contemporary sociological literature 
on the family, Biblical concepts of 
family, and certain historical views, 
The sociological survey is a remarkable 
short-course in all the relevant research 
and writing on the family. It is both 
thorough and systematic. Busy pastors 
will welcome this background briefing 
session. The Biblical chapter will be 
homiletically suggestive in spite of its 
concordance-like completeness. Part II 
is the report on the research project 
conducted by the authors under the 
auspices of the Family Life Research 
Office of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. 

The method used in this research 
project involved recorded, semi-struc- 
tured group interviews with a scientifi- 
cally random sample of parents in a 
middle-class Protestant denomination. 
The group interview leaders were 
all trained and competent counselors. 
In addition to these group interviews 
there were pre-tested questionnaires 
answered by these same parent sub- 
jects. Concurrently the authors sent a 
questionnaire to half of the denomi- 
nation’s ministers and received a near- 
ly 75% response ! 

The findings of this study will start 
many ministers upon a thorough recon- 
sideration of the purpose of their min- 
istry and its program expressions. For 
instance, parents everywhere are react- 
ing against the pressures of competing 
and family-dividing activities. Another 
instance, “That so many identify Chris- 
tianity with congenial personal rela- 
tionships, faith with self-sufficient con- 
fidence, and service with occasional 
spurts of generosity, is a finding which 
should give the church pause.” Fur- 
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ther, “parenthood is a crisis. . . . It is 
parenthood, not marriage, that requires 
the greater step into maturity. 

But little help in meeting this real 
crisis is offered by the churches. These 
and countless other findings are usual- 
ly put in the actual quotations derived 
from the group interview sessions with 
parents. The authors skillfully provide 
the framework whereby these parents’ 
remarks can be understood. The so- 
ciological and Biblical material of the 
first part of the book interpenetrates 
the second parts. 

The findings from the ministers are 
equally important. Not only do they 
provide a comparison of ministerial 
views of families and their problems 
with those actually held by church 
families themselves, they also provide 
a solid picture of the ministry today. 
Its strengths, weaknesses, frustrations, 
and achievements are all made helpful- 
ly and sometimes painfully clear. A 
major and systematic contribution to 
the present status and meaning of the 
counseling ministry is tucked within 
these findings! This is no small aid to 
the field of pastoral care. To have the 
analysis of the counseling ministry set 
in the context of the total ministry as 
one part, along with a preaching and 
teaching ministry is much appreciated 
and unmatched in the vast literature 
now extant. 

This book will be a powerful influ- 
ence upon the church and the ministry 
in our time for two reasons: It faith- 
fully holds up to view the church, és- 
pecially in its relation to the family, 
and the ministry as each actually is. At 
the same time, it courageously chal- 
lenges what is deficient, shoddy, and 
misguided ; praises that which merits 
approval, and distinguishes the one 
from the other. That it adds this criti- 
cal (and sometimes prophetic) dimen- 
sion to its report of objective findings 


is what makes this a fit model of 
“church” research. The detachment of 
scientific objectivity necessary in data 
gathering is not necessary in reporting 
the findings. These authors demon- 
strate what a meaningful Christian 
faith adds to the work of a scholarly 
research study. It is a combination to 
be sought more often and a reminder 
that we in the churches cannot let oth- 
ers do our research work for us. 

A word of praise to the Presbyter- 
ians who employed this research team 
and gave them the freedom to pursue 
this significant project is in order. 
May they do more of this. May others 
“go and do likewise.” 

-RusseLt J. BECKER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, and 
Director, In-Parish 
Pastoral Studies 

Yay Divinity School 


ISORDERS OF THE EMO- 

TIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LIFE by W. L. Northridge (Chan- 
nel Press, 1961, pp. 144—$3.00) 


(This book was last inonth’s Selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


Popular books dealing with emo- 
tional problems of everyday living are 
usually plagued with one of two prob- 
lems: either they are “sweetly religi- 
ous” offering platitudes about “com- 
ing to Jesus” for the resolution of all 
ills, or they are ponderously psycho- 
logical, losing the reader in a plethora 
of unfamiliar, scientific jargon. Dr. 
Northridge has succeeded ably in 
avoiding both of these difficulties in 
his choice book of sermon-lectures, 
Disorders of the Emotional and Spir- 
itual Life. Here is a happy combination 
of a virile faith (‘‘Is not the secret of 
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this lovely relationship of love and 
trust, that he has all of you and you 
have all of him, because each of you 
has all of Christ and Christ all of 
you?) supported by sound psycho- 
logical teaching. 

A part of the appeal of this book 
lies in the vivid contemporary illustra- 
tions which document almost every ma- 
jor point. Drawing both from his own 
clinical practice and from his apparent- 
ly inexhaustible correspondence, Dr. 
Northridge illustrates his principles so 
clearly that his point can hardly be 
missed. In dealing, for example, with 
the difficulty of conquering spiteful 
emotions he notes that repressed re- 
sentments are often at the bottom of 
the problem. In citing a young boy who 
worked off his resentments toward his 
father by pelting a snowman created in 
his father’s dimensions, he makes clear 
how the release of angry feelings helps 
toward regaining emotional balance. 

The book, throughout, stresses the 
note first touched in the introduction, 
that the concept of salvation as whole- 
ness needs to be reintroduced into a 
Christian Faith, and that wholeness 
often means not only religious conver- 
sion but also psychotherapeutic heal- 
ing. The author’s distinctions between 
pathology and normal trouble are clear 
and useful, and the recognition of the 
discreet roles of psychiatrist and min- 
ister is helpful. It is clear that he sees a 
unique role for the well-trained Chris- 
tian minister, noting that even where 
some pathology is present the healing 
of spiritual disorder lies best in the 
province of the religiously oriented 
worker. 

The reservation this 
has is in the chapter on “Grief and 
Sorrow.” Unlike most of the rest of 
the book, this chapter does not indi- 
cate any clear appreciation of the find- 
ings of (particularly the 


one reviewer 


research 
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“orief work” of Erich Lindemann) 
and makes no mention of the need for 
release from “bondage to the de. 
ceased.” There is reference, however. 
to the emotional involvement that de- 
lays the free expression of sorrow, 
Of significant value is the method 
of presentation employed by Dr 
Northridge. Drawing heavily on per- 
tinent Biblical passages, he helps the 
reader to feel the clear relationship that 
exists living and 
psychological thinking. The style of 
presentation, complete with detailed 
practical suggestions and referring to 
excellent current writings, offers a 
useful format for sermon-lectures to be 


between religious 


followed by discussion. 

LESLIE 
Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology 

and Counseling 

Pacific School of Religion 


ROBERT C. 


Associate 


HE DYNAMICS OF INTER- 
VIEWING by Robert L. Kahn 
and Charles F. Cannell (John Wiley 

& Sons—$7.75) 

This is a book on “the theory and 
technique of the information-getting 
interview.” It proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that in many fields profes- 
sional success depends to a consider- 
able extent upon the ability to obtain 
information from others. If the inter- 
action is properly handled it is pos- 
sible to obtain accurate and complete 
data. If improperly handled, the inter- 
view becomes a source of bias and mis- 
understanding, stopping or distorting 
the flow of communication. The book 
further assumes that competence in in- 
terviewing demands an understanding 
of the dynamics of communication 1 
the techniques are to be used insight- 
fully. 


The need for the volume grew out of 
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the experience of the authors in gather- 
ing information for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in their present work with 
the Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Although the 
writing reflects this particular orienta- 
tion, the authors also have in view 
lawyers, doctors, personnel and social 
workers. Except for one minor refer- 
ence, there is no mention of the clergy. 

For ministers schooled in client- 
centered counseling the term “‘informa- 
tion-getting interview’ may sound 
wooden, if not offensive. However, the 
reader must bear in mind the candid 
and clear statement of the authors that 
this is not a book on therapy. The in- 
terview of which they write does not 
seek to penetrate deeply into the per- 
sonality structure of the respondent or 
to elicit materials hitherto unconscious. 
The objective is to gain information, 
not to change the person in any way. 
Nevertheless, something more than 
“fact-tinding” is implied. The informa- 
tion may include attitudes, 
plans, hopes, values, etc., as well as 
more objective data. 


sought 


The book does well what it proposes 
to do. While not a book on therapy, 
the authors are aware of the insights 
of psychotherapy that bear upon the 
interview under study. Where their 
work borders on counseling, they rely 
rather heavily upon Carl Rogers. It is 
significant that when they wish to 
describe the technique by which the in- 
terviewer probes to obtain further in- 
formation, the term used is “controlled 
non-directive probing.”” This may ap- 
pear to be a confused phrase, but the 
terms “controlled” and “probing” are 
used without apology and with full 
knowledge of the commonly accepted 
meaning of “non-directive.” The con- 
trol is exercised by the objectives of the 
interviewer. Probing is the attempt to 
press for more complete information 
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which may be withheld for any number 


of reasons, including inability to 
verbalize, and f@ar. The counseling 


techniques outlined by Rogers are 
found effective when the interviewer 
needs to probe for more complete in- 
formation. None the one may 
question the use of the term in the con- 
text when it was coined to describe 
quite a different kind of interview. On 
the side of communication theory the 
book leans heavily upon Festinger. But 
the significance of the book lies not in 
novel theories of communication or 
therapy, but upon the persistent focus 
of sound theory upon a particular form 
of personal interaction. 

In recent years we have had a flood 
of books and articles on counseling and 
psychotherapy, and ministers seriously 
interested in pastoral care have re- 
ceived immeasurable benefit from them, 
but there has been very little literature 
that speaks directly to other profes- 
sional relationships which a minister 
sustains with his people. There are 
which a minister has 


less, 


many contacts 
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with people which fall outside the coun- 
seling category and which need another 
kind of structuring. Some of these are 
situations in which the minister is seek- 
ing complete and accurate information 
—from teachers, board members, pros- 
pective members, etc. He often wants 
to get a clear picture in a relatively 
short time without bias or loss of rap- 
port. Here the art of asking questions 
is as important as is the sparing use of 
questions in a counseling situation. A 
minister interested in understanding 
the dynamics of the information-getting 
interview will find this book helpful. 
He will, however, have to make his 
own application, for the illustrative ma- 
terial falls outside his usual work, and 
there are rather large sections which 
are not pertinent to his profession. 


—Wayne K. CLyMER 
Dean, Evangelical 
Theological Seminary 
Naperville, Illinois 


HE CLOUD OF UNKNOW- 
ING. Translated by Ira Progoff 
(Julian Press—$4.00 ) 


The Cloud of Unknowing is a 
pungent and readable translation in- 
to the modern idiom of the writ- 
ing of an anonymous monk who lived 
in England during the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Addressing himself 
to all who sincerely desire a direct 
meeting with God, the writer suggests 
that the seeker can penetrate “the cloud 
of unknowing” which separates the 
creature from his Creator only by the 
independent inquiry of individual ex- 
perience. Writing in a time of ration- 
alism and religiosity, the anonymous 
monk mercilessly strips away the pre- 
tensions of both. “God may be reached 
. . . by means of love, but by means 
of thought never.” As for those who 
seek Him through abortive and ecstatic 
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forms of mysticism, which “eventually 
turn their brains in their heads,” they 
are tricked by the devil “with many 
strange sensations and burnings in their 
physical breasts or in their bowels, ip 
their backs, in their kidneys, or in their 
limbs.” 

The writer guides the searcher 
through the cloud by a method which 
aims deliberately at the attrition of con- 
scious attention to objects and the in- 
tensification of psychic activity at the 
subliminal depths. What separates man 
from God is not any physical thing, 
but the state of man’s own conscious- 
ness. It is not possible to classify this 
kind of mystical contemplation as an- 
other brand of “navel gazing,” for its 
practice does not require a cloistered 
withdrawal from the world. Rather, it 
brings one “into harmony with all those 
who come into contact with him.” 

What we have here presented is a 
daring, existential mysticism nurtured 
in the womb of Mother Church but at 
the same time devastatingly critical of 
many accepted forms of churchly piety 
—including some of the pious mystical 
practices of the Church. Hardly any 
writing poses more pointedly or more 
productively the between the 
philosophical theologians and the 
mystics, between those who search for 
God through the rationalism of the 
mind and those who find Him in the 
crisis of personal encounter. It is per- 
haps not too daring to suggest that 
here is a bridge, at least a footbridge, 
over which the philosophical theologian 
and the mystic can cross, each into the 
territory of the other; and it may be 
worth noting that the materials of this 
bridge are of the same or similar kind 
as those being currently fabricated i 
the theoretical and practical workshops 
of the psychotherapists. 
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Below are listed some of the more tm- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming issues. 


CURRENT PSYCHOLOGICAL ISSUES. By Geor- 
gene S. Seward and John P. Seward. 
Henry Holt & Co., $6.00. A new and signifi- 
cant symposium on some of the more impor- 
tant issues facing psychology today, among 
them, the relationship of participation to 
motivation, the basic issues in learning 
theory, the relationship of maturation and 
behavior, psychological measurement, and 
the relationship of culture and personality. 
Among the contributors are Gardner Mur- 
phy of The Menninger Foundation, Otto 
Klineberg of Columbia University, and other 
outstanding American psychologists. 


GROUP DYNAMIcs. By Hubert Bonner. 
Ronald Press, $6.50. An analysis of the prin- 
ciples and applications of group dynamics 
including a study of the origins and back- 
ground of the field, a systematic analysis of 
the theory and principles of group behavior, 
a discussion of the practical applications of 
group dynamics to education, industry, com- 
munity relationship, political processes and 
group psychotherapy, and a_ penetratng 
critique of the basic achievements and weak- 
nesses of group dynamics to date. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. By D. Caradog Jones. 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2.75. An objec- 
tive study of the ministry of healing by a 
British scholar which includes case histor- 
ies of spiritual healing involving such con- 
ditions as mental disability, insanity, epi- 
lepsy, brain tumor, asthma, kidney condi- 
tions, as well as constitutional abnormali- 
ties such as club foot, glandular distur- 
bances, and cancer. With a foreword by The 
Rev. Canon C. E. Raven, Late Regus Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CITY CHILD. By Dor- 
othy Barclay. Franklin Watts, Inc., $4.95. 
The book consists of a series of articles pub- 
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lished originally in the “New York Times” 
in its regular column of “Parents and Chil- 
dren.” It includes discussion of such topies 
as: The Father and His Role, Younger and 
Older Parents, The Large Family, The Only 
Child, and a great many other themes ip- 
volving parent-child relationships, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the city as the environ- 
ment. 


TWO TOGETHER. By Robert C. Dodds. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.50. A new book 
about marriage addressed to couples who 
want to try to understand in advance what 
marriage can mean, and some of the prob- 
lems that marriage inevitably brings in its 
wake. The author is minister of the Second 
Congregational Church at Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 


BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS. By David M. Levy, 
M.D. Charles C. Thomas, $9.50. A new book 
by one of America’s outstanding psychi- 
atrists and a specialist in mother-child be- 
havior, until recently a member of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
New Jersey, and Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at Columbia University. Dr. Levy's 
new book is a pioneering work in its attempt 
to develop an organized method of analyz- 
ing clinical data about human behavior, in- 
volving careful study of all the individual 
variations of behavior and the conditions 
which bring them about. Included in the 
book are studies of sucking behavior, in- 
fants’ resistance to sucking, mothers’ be- 
havior when experiencing pain and frustra- 
tion, and similarly significant attitudes and 
relationships between infant and mother. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF VALUES. By L. L 
Thurstone. Univ. of Chicago Press, $7.50. A 
collection of 27 articles by one of America’s 
most distinguished psychologists. The ar- 
ticles are all classics in their field and ap- 
peared in professional journals from 1927 
to 1954. Among some of the outstanding ar- 
ticles in the book are “A Law of Compara- 
tive Judgment.” “The Prediction of Choice,” 
and “The Measurement of Values.” 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Sidney Hook. New 
York University Press, $5.00. A symposium 
edited by Dr. Sidney Hook, chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy at New York 
University, ¢ontaining contributions by 4 
group of outstanding psychiatrists, philoso- 
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ghers, and scientists, among them men like 
Lawrence Kubie, Heinz Hartmann, Abram 
Kardiner, and others of equal rank, discuss- 
ing and analyzing the relationship of nsy- 
choanalysis to scient’fic method specifically, 
and philosophy generally. 


PSYCHIATRY IN GENERAL PRACTICE. By J. 
A. Weiiel. Elsevier Press, $7.00. A new 
hook with the purpose of bringing some of 
the elements of basic psychiatry within the 
understanding and practice of the general 
oractitioner in medicine. In addition to gen- 
eral discussion of psychiatry, the book con- 
tains a description and listing of some im- 
portant tools such as the case history which 
the general practitioner can use in order 
to better understand the emotional and psy- 
chological life of his patient. 


EMOTIONAL STRESS AND YOUR HEALTH. By 
Brian Inglis. Criterion Books, $4.95. A 
thoughtful discussion of the emotional basis 
of many physical manifestations of illness, 
such as headache, backache, allergies, the 
“common” cold, asthma, ulcers, tuberculosis, 
diabetes, and glandular disturbances. The 
book contains a foreword by Dr. Hans 
Selve, an outstanding and original medical 
thinker in the field of stress and the emo- 
tions, 


SUMMERHILL: A RADICAL APPROACH TO 
CHILD REARING. By A. S. Neill. Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., $5.75. A new book by a British 
educator—headmaster of a private school in 
England, describing and interpreting his 
educational as well as life approach to work- 
ing with children based on a princinle of 
‘freedom without license’—freedom that in- 
tudes degrees of permissiveness such as at- 
tending or not attending classes, a children’s 
government in which there is never, or rare- 
ly, any adult interference, and other similar 
“progressive” approaches to education and 
life. A valuable, challenging, even though 
controversial, approach to education and liv- 
ing by a brilliant thinker and educator. 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS. By Yousuf 
Karsh. Thomas Nelson & Sons, $17.50. A 
beautifully designed book of photogranhs 
and comments of n‘nety-six outstanding men 
and women in the world of art, science, reli- 
gion, politics, etc. It is the aim of the 
photographer to portray not merely the ex- 
ternal, but “to reveal the mind and the soul 
behind the human face.” Among the people 


whose portraits are included in the book are 
Schweitzer, Jung, Einstein, Nehru, Toynbee, 
Marian Anderson, Mann, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and Sandburg. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS THE WORLD OVER. By 
Robert W. Habenstein and William M. 
Lamers. Buflin Printers, $12.00. A new book 
by two outstanding students of funeral cus- 
toms, of various cultures, including the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, and South America, as 
well as Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
Oceania, and Europe. The authors report 
not only the process and customs of the 
funeral in each of these areas, but attempt 
to analyze the meaning of death and the 
symbols accompanying it in each individual 
culture. The book is profusely illustrated. 
Dr. Habenstein is Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Missouri and 
is the author of an earlier report on the 
funeral, “The Future of Funeral Service 
Education.””’ He has also done research on 
the sociology and psychology of grief. Dr. 
Lamers is an author, educator, and historian, 
and is now serving as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 


THOUGHT REFORM AND THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF TOTALISM. By Robert Jay Lifton. W. W. 
Norton & Co., $6.95. A new study of brain- 
washing by the research associate in psy- 
chiatry of the Center for East Asian Studies 
for Harvard University. The author is par- 
ticularly concerned by the application of 
this process under Chinese Communism, and 
is now engaged in an intensive study of 
psychological patterns of Japanese youth. 


MENTAL HEALTH OR MENTAL ILLNESS? By 
William Glasser, M.D. Harper & Bros., 
$3.95. A new book on psychiatry intended 
for the layman as well as the professional 
worker who deals with people and their 
problems. The purpose of the book is to 
shed some light on the problems of mental 
illness and to explain the psychological 
processes involved in the functioning of 
healthy as well as sick people. 


SOCIAL DRINKING. By Giorgio Lolli, M.D. 
World Publishing Co., $4.50. A book about 
men and women who drink for relaxation, 
sociability, and pleasure. Its purpose is to 
explain the effects of alcohol on the body and 
mind in order to inform the social drinker 
of the potential effects of social drinking 
and its limitations. 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work, to scholarly specifica- 
tions. Manuscript revision, ethical collabora- 
tion. Ample research facilities and extensive 
experience over twenty-five years. Author’s 
Research Bureau, 137 Cottage Street, Jersey 
City 6, N. J. 


HYPNOSIS SEMINAR ON 

DEPTH COUNSELING 
Teaching Seminar, April 18, 19 and 20, in 
Kansas City, on the use of hypnosis as a 
tool in depth counseling. $100.00 registration 
fee. Limited to ministers, counselors and 
others qualified in counseling and guidance. 
Attendance limited. Register for a place 
now. For full information and pre-registra- 
tion form write: Dr. Rob’t. W. Gibson, 
Director; Professional Seminars; P.O. Box 
157; Odessa, Missouri. Instructor qualified 
as long-time teacher of physicians and 
dentists. 


WANTED —back issues of PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOoGY from February, 1950 to June, 1955. 
Please write to Earle R. Custer, 2 Bourne 
Ave., Hebronville, Mass. 


USAF CHapLaIn OverseAs needs back 
issues of PP: #16, 51, 52, 53, 55, 58, 60, 
63, 64, 67, 73, 74, 75. State price airmail to: 
Chaplain W. A. Boardman, Box 3913, APO 
a ie oa Be Oe 


MAN OF THE MONTH 

(Continued from page 6) 
pecially in counseling, he is never- 
theless critical of those trends in psy- 
chology that secure rigor at the ex- 
pense of depth and significance. 

His early religious life was in a 
Presbyterian church which he describes 
as authoritarian in character. He re- 
calls winning a baseball—no doubt one 
with a hard cover—for reciting cor- 
rectly the books of the Old Testament 
in order. Religion first touched him 
significantly in early adolescence, when 
he read Sherwood Eddy and Kirby 
Page and decided to become a pacifist. 

Possessed of unusual mathematical 
and scientific talents, he entered the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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and was later graduated as an engineer 
But he was dissatisfied with engineer. 
ing as a vocation for himself. The com- 
ing of the war crystallized his decision; 
he registered as a conscientious objec- 
tor, and spent nearly four years in 
Civilian Public Service, most of it in 
service to the mentally ill and the mer- 
tally deficient. It was also during those 
years that he consolidated his relation 
ships with the Society of Friends 
After the war he entered a_ special 
community in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
dedicated to a very minimum standard 
of living while giving service to work- 
ing class people in that industrial city 
There he married Rowell 
Havens, who was also a member of the 
community. 

In the late forties he went to Los 
Angeles, where he _ studied in the 
School of Religion at the University of 
Southern California, and also with the 
late Fritz Kunkel. Soon after the pro- 
gram for the Ph. D. degree in Religion 
and Personality had been established at 
the University of Chicago in 1950, he 
decided to enroll there. At Chicago he 
studied also with Carl Rogers. He be- 
came the first person to be awarded the 
Ph. D. degree in Religion and Person- 
ality. Before coming to his present 
position, he spent four years in teach- 
ing at a college of the Society of 


Teresina 


Friends, Wilmington College, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 
His essay at the University of 


Southern California for the master’s 
degree was a critical study of the use 
of devotional literature, on which he 
has written for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
His doctor’s essay at Chicago was 4 
penetrating technical study of certain 
correlations between experience in psy- 
chotherapy and in religion. On tht 
boundary, and yet committed—seems 
a good description of Joseph Havens 

~SEWARD HILTNER 
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to Los Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
in the | can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
sity of | is the time to fortify yourself against that 


ith the tired feeling so many people experience after 
a strenuous season. By taking VITOMINS 
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aie #22, you help to guard against that tired, 
; ba run-down feeling that often results from food 
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: deficiencies. Prepared in accordance with 
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He be- | you a vital dietary supplement because they 
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ute to healthy blood, bone and tissue—all in 


— ONE easy-to-take tablet. 
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ety of Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day can 
Wil- | help you to overcome serious food defi- 
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Ascorbic Acid 0 100% 
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Cale. Pantothenate ... 3 mg 
code ‘ol .. 5S mg 
Citrus Biofiavanoid 5 mg 
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Pastoral Peychology Sook HAub- 


GJocu You! and receive free of charge our 


eurrent Selection .. . 


Christian Essays in 
Psychiatry 


Edited by Puitip Matret 
(Bookstore Price $4.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


| eg aoe of two years of intensive conferences between a selected group 
<Xof Europe’s outstanding theologians, pastoral counselors, psychiatrists, 
physicians, and educators meeting together to think through and work out 
the principles as well as the practical application of psychiatry and religion 
to the everyday problems of living. 

The pastor will find in this book not only deep understanding of man’s 
nature, his needs, and the ways of helping—religious as well as psychological 
—but a wealth of discussion and sermon material which the alert minister 
will be using month after month and year after year. 

As Oren Baker says in his review of the book: “This reviewer knows no 
other work which achieves an equal interpenetration of thought of two disci- 
plines (psychiatry and religion) dedicated to the healing of human ills 
...A determined effort to get at fundamental meanings behind cloistered 
technical terms and to bring them into the light of a precise and common- 
sense understanding . .. A sense of devotion to a cause pervades this work 
. .. The book will be weleomed, digested, and used by men of good will in 
both psychiatry and religion . . . It is indispensable reading for ministers.” 





How You Can Become A Member of SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK OLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC-261 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- Please enroll me as a member of PASTORAL 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- PsycHoLtocy Book C.us, and send me, by 


scribing the new Selections. Dividend- return mail. FREE OF CHARGE, @ copy of 


Books and any special offers . _ 4 a 
YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS Christian Essays in Psychiatry. It is distinet- 
Whenever you have purchased A ly understood that I am in no way obligated. 
Selections, you will receive ¢ Dividend I will receive advance notice of each month's 


Book absolutely FREE (usually worth p - : 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
the regular ones and other benefits, all I do not want it; and I am not required te 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. . 7 Sank ‘ke i 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE purchase any minimum number of mr = 
50%. If you receive any book that does any period of time. Furthermore, may 
not come up to your fullest expectatiens, return for full credit any Club Selection 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. " ‘s 
The regular and special Dividend Books 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
ef your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 























